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As the dusk fell, a little wind 
blew off the land to the Indian Ocean, 
and I shivered slightly in its chill. 
The purple light deepened as I peered 
perseveringly at the map which the 
helpful young don of the Witwaters- 
rand University had marked for me, 
but, peer I never so wisely, the con- 
viction grew upon me that I was 
well and truly lost. Behind my chilly 
back the sea murmured and a white 
line of foam glimmered faintly in the 
gloom. Tired by an unaccustomed 
tramp of a score of miles from the 
lovely little resort of Port St Johns, 
I meditated gloomily on the un- 
toward results of historical research 
in South Africa, a country which I 


there and then decided was much 


too big for amateur peregrinations 
without expert guidance. 

Like most of my misfortunes, my 
present predicament was entirely my 
own fault. Soon after my arrival 


in the Union a casual conversation 
with a shining light of the University 
had fired my interest in the early 


Portuguese navigators, and since then 
I had read all that I could lay hands 
upon concerning those intrepid sailors 
who, in their tiny cockle-shells, defied 
the terrors of the unknown, the 
frowns of authority, temporal and 
ecclesiastical, and the teachings of 
centuries at one and the same time. 
There is a wonderful story still to be 
written of those incredible voyages, 
and I wish that some competent 
historian would take the pleasurable 
task seriously in hand. 

But that is all by the way. My 
plight that autumn evening in April 
arose from my passion for visiting 
places of historical interest in situ. 
From Aberdeen in the north to Natal 
in the south, from Limerick in the 
west to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf in the east, I have followed the 
gleam with an assiduity which, applied 
to my legitimate profession, would, 
I am competently assured by em- 
bittered superiors, have raised me 
to heights which, I am also assured, 
I shall now never attain. But it 
G 
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has been grand fun and wonderfully 
interesting, and I regret none of my 
pilgrimages. Mostly on my two flat 
feet I have followed Cromwell in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, Napo- 
leon in Germany, Austria and Egypt, 
Lawrence in Arabia, and Allenby in 
Palestine. Of late, thanks to a 
recent transfer to South Africa, I 
have had a chance to study a few 
of the battlefields whereon the generals, 
Boer and British, fought out the last 
of the gentlemen’s wars. 

I was happy, therefore, when a few 
days’ leave this Eastertide gave me 
a chance to pursue my new-found 
enthusiasm for the Portuguese sea- 
men of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, and where, I asked myself, 
was a better place for indulgence 
therein than Port St Johns, which 
took its name from the stately Portu- 
guese galleon Sao Joao, which was 
wrecked nearby on 18th June 1552. 
Cheerfully I made my arrangements, 
and soon I was revelling in the per- 
fection of the little town, surely the 
loveliest spot in Africa, if not in the 
whole world. Bowered in glorious 
vegetation, its superb setting, cul- 
minating in two immense headlands, 
Mount Thesiger and Mount Sullivan, 
which fall sheer like twin curtains 
of forest-green to the waters of the 
Umzimvubu, is without parallel in 
my experience. There, though I do 
not suppose that the white com- 
munity exceeds three or four hundred, 
I found a most excellent library, 
typical of the lively intellectual life 
of the inhabitants, who seem mostly 
to be retired officers, artists, scientists, 
and University dons from the Union. 
Incredibly cheap, lovely to look at, 
the tiny place is the only spot out- 
side of the United Kingdom in which 
I think I could live happily and 
permanently. 
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To my regret, I had little time 
for sylvan repose. Four days are 
not much, and the main object of 
my visit was to see the remains of 
a Portuguese padrao, which, I was 
credibly informed, was to be found 
on a small promontory about twenty 
miles south of Port St Johns. Here 
I may interpolate a word of explana. 
tion on the nature of the object of 
my quest. 

A padrao (literally a pattern or 
sample), and a number of them have 
been discovered fairly recently on 
the south-east coast of Africa, is 
an Obelisk-like pillar, usually carved 
from white limestone. The shaft, 
or main portion, is roughly squared 
or rounded and about seven or eight 
feet long. It often bears the Royal 
cipher of Portugal or an inscription 
claiming the contiguous territory for 
that monarch. Surmounting the shaft 
is a cross with thick stubby arms and 
a stumpy shaft. An excellent recon- 
struction of a padrao may be seen in 
the small but remarkably well-arranged 
museum of Lourengo Marques, the 
capital of Portugal’s largest colony, 
and a tribute to that nation’s colonial 
genius. 

The purpose of the padrao was 
primarily to serve as a navigational 
landmark for subsequent voyagers, 
and they were always erected on 
prominent headlands or landfalls. But 
they also were useful to establish a 
claim on newly discovered territory 
and to commemorate the glories of 
Portugal in her era of colonial expan- 
sion. I understand ‘that the early 
Spanish navigators followed this useful 
custom in Latin America and even as 
far afield as the Philippine Islands. 

On a perfect morning, well before 
the heat of the day, I set out on my 
quest, and for three hours and more 
I trudged along a rough track. Thea, 
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after a short rest, I resumed my 
search, and by noon I was alert for 
the first sight of my destination. But, 
sad to relate, I could not find the 
pillar or even the headland, and soon 
I came to the conclusion that my 
mentor had indulged in a pretty 
jest at my expense, or else I was 
hopelessly adrift in my bearings. 
Be that as it may, the day, judged 
by my original purpose, was a total 
loss. 

Not that I minded particularly. 
The weather was perfect, the scenery 
delightful, and my host, typically 
South African in his hospitality, had 
filed my haversack with sufficient 
food and drink for three adults or 
one small boy. I had a good meal 
round about two o’clock, hard by 
the sparkling line of the surf, and 
then, pleasantly replete and _ tired 
after my exertions, I fell asleep on 
the warm sand. 

Three hours later, stiff and chilly, 
I awoke. Half-past five, my watch 
informed me ominously, was far too 
late to begin a return march of twenty 
miles over completely unknown and 
very sparsely populated country. But 
there was no help for it, and, gloomily 
meditating on black mambas and 
malarial mosquitoes, I picked up my 
haversack and feet, and set out. In 
less than half an hour I knew I was 
beaten. Apparently, in the course 
of my delightful but unsystematic 
ramble, my sense of direction, never 
very efficient, had become hopelessly 


_ puzzled and had, consequently, resigned 


its office. I knew, of course, that if 
I walked north or south along the 
coast for sufficient time I should 
eventually arrive at somewhere in 
civilisation, but a large and fierce 
blister on my right heel protested 
with growing vehemence against any 
such silly ideas I might entertain. 
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Cursing, I stumbled on in the velvet 
darkness (I had no torch), thinking 
hard about the nocturnal habits of 
snakes, till at last my feet found a 
harder and more regular surface 
beneath them. The glow of a match 
showed me that I had, all unwittingly, 
stumbled on a road of sorts. 

Well, that was something. Cushion- 
ing my aching bones on my haversack, 
empty now, alas, of all eatables and 
drinkables, I sat down by the road- 
side, and, with the help of a cigarette, 
waited to see what fortune would 
next send me. 

My vigil was not too lengthy. In 
ten minutes or so the glare of car 
head-lights showed in the distance, 
and, thankfully, I moved to the 
centre of the rough road. Blinded, 
I heard the squeal of brakes forcibly 
applied and a hearty voice inquiring, 
‘““ Waar gan jy?” (Where are you 
going ?) Ignorant of Afrikaans, I 
explained my plight in English, and 
within quarter of an hour, thanks 
to the jeep and its kindly driver, I 
sat, slightly incredulously, before a 
blazing fire in a pleasant room, endur- 
ing the sting of iodine on my angry 
blister. Then, full of good food and 
peach brandy, I sat back and studied 
my host. 

Mr Van R. was a Buchanesque 
figure, both physically and in the 
width of his experience. As I listened 
I almost expected General Hannay 
to pop into the room with a fantastic 
story of the Black Stone or Thirty- 
nine Steps. Tall and rangy, with a 
brown-leathery skin, my host had 
been by turn secret service man 
under Kruger, gallant fighter against 
us in the South African War, hunter 
in German East Africa, stevedore in 
Beira, farmer in Cape Province, and 
again soldier under Smuts when the 
latter campaigned to overthrow that 
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doughty warrior, Von Lettow-Vorbeck, 
in 1916. A spell on the Western 
Front with the South African Brigade 
ended Mr Van R.’s military career, 
and in 1920 he inherited his present 
property from an aged and wealthy 
uncle who had died at the ripe old 
age of 102. Thereafter, he had 
flourished apace both in agriculture 
and local politics, and with his clear 
eyes and placid countenance he looked 
a well-preserved fifty, twenty-two years 
less than his actual age. Peter Pineaar, 
I secretly christened him, not with dis- 
respect. For long a widower, his house 
was scrupulously kept with an air 
of almost prim and nautical neatness. 
As I felt the ache soak from my 
bones, I decided that my lines had 
fallen in pleasant places. 

My host has a fund of reminiscence 
covering two continents and half a 
century. One of his stories diverted 
me greatly, for it concerned the 
incredible feat of losing a full-grown 
African elephant. I gathered that, 
some years before the 1914 War, a 
project was launched to export 
elephants from Central Africa to 
Burma for work in the teak yards 
there. Eventually, thirteen large and 
husky specimens were collected, and, 
not without some trouble, embarked 
at Beira. The chief officer of the 
ship duly signed the bills of lading, 
acknowledging that he had received 
thirteen elephants, and the vessel, 
complete with its bulky freight, sailed 
for Rangoon. Unfortunately, on its 
arrival at that port, only twelve 
elephants were found in the holds, 
and to this day the mystery of the 
missing one has never been solved. 
The unhappy officer spent the rest 
of his sea career endeavouring to 
live down his unique reputation as 
the man who lost the elephant. 

I capped his story with my favourite 
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yarn (which happens to be true) of 
the Case of the Missing Tank, and, 
as it seemed to amuse my host greatly, 
I make so bold as to hope that it 
will equally amuse my readers. 

In the winter of 1939, tanks and 
heavy artillery were almost legendary 
to the average territorial and tem. 
porary army officer. Used to drilling 
with dummy guns and make-believe 
equipment, we had only heard of the 
latest and most effective novelties as 
a savage might have heard of the 
existence of London night-life. To 
correct this lamentable state of affairs, 
the War Office very kindly arranged 
short demonstrations of mechanical 
transport, fighting vehicles and modern 
guns for our edification, and I was 
fortunate in being allowed to attend 
one of those parties. Accordingly, 
I proceeded to the centre in company 
with a number of equally green 
officers and senior N.C.O.s. The 
place chosen for the demonstration 
(ill-advisedly, as it appeared) was a 
vast and bleak stretch of moorland 
on the borders of Dorset, and, for 
a@ space, we watched tanks and the 
lovely 25-pounder being put through 
their paces for our benefit. Then 
two of us were bidden to enter a 
tank, and away we bumped and 
roared into the mist, our commander, 
a cheerful cavalry subaltern, keeping 
up a running fire of ribald commentary 
the while. Whether it was his stories 
or not which caused it I do not know, 
but the fact remains that the engines 
coughed and spluttered for a while 
and then stopped dead. All the 
efforts of our mentor and his crew 
could not put Humpty - Dumpty 
together again. 

It was getting dark, and tea in 
the Mess five miles away seemed 
more and more attractive as we 
watched the experts do their stuff. 
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Eventually, they got tired, and, by 
great good luck, a 15-cwt. truck hove 


in sight. With Napoleonic decision 
our commander gave orders to abandon 
the tank till the morning, and, with 
a happy laugh, remarked, “No one 
will pinch the old cow anyway.” 
Now I think of it, I am almost sure 
I heard sounds of Olympian merri- 
ment above our heads as we drove 
off to hot baths and the good dinner 
of 1939 and the phoney war. 

Bright and not too early next 
morning we sallied forth. This time 
we were accompanied by a powerful 
towing-truck, and a crew of saturnine 
gentlemen of the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps to minister to the casualty. 
Arrived at the scene of the breakdown 
we clambered out; but where was 
the tank which only last night had 
rested with such reassuring solidity 
on the bright-green turf? The turf 
was there all right, and so were 
a few ominous subsidences in its 
verdant surface. Looking quite as 
green, our wretched subaltern made 
feverish investigations with his stick, 
and soon the dreadful truth burst 
upon us. Like the turf the tank was 
all present, if not correct; for three 
feet of boggy soil interposed itself 
between the hull and its natural 
element, the surface of Mother Earth. 

Well, we got down to it. Frantic- 
ally we grappled and hauled. The 
engine of the towing-truck roared 
and screamed, and tons of mud 
flew from our shovels. All to no 
purpose. “J’y suis. J’y reste,” was 
that tank’s motto, and at noon our 
terrified leader threw in his hand on 
the stricken field. Heavier metal 
than he commanded was clearly in- 
dicated, and reluctantly he despatched 
swift messengers to Corps H.Q. to 
explain that he had lost a tank and 
needed help forthwith. 
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Very soon it came. Divisions of 
majors poured from staff cars, colonels 
coveyed in growling groups, other 
ranks guffawed heartily, and, a broken 
man, seared by blistering reproof from 
his outraged superiors, our gallant 
ex-commander departed under close 
arrest to await the awful fate so freely 
foretold for him. Then came the 
arch-expert in persona propria, aloof, 
competent, and impatient; in other 
words, no less a personage than the 
Chief Engineer himself, an officer 
mainly famous for the terrifying speeds 
at which he drove his own very 
expensive car. Carefully, he parked 
it a good half-mile from the milling 
mob of lesser vehicles, and with 
spacious gestures and curt orders 
took charge of the operations. Awed, 
we watched his blend of technical 
skill and low cunning at work, but 
for all the good he did, the General 
might as well have stayed snugly 
at home. Nothing he devised budged 
the indomitable tank one inch in 
the right direction. Indeed, it showed 
its disapproval of the whole pro- 
ceeding by sinking steadily into the 
morass. 

At last the gallant officer, like 
lesser men, confessed himself defeated, 
and, acknowledging a flourish of 
salutes from all sides, strode off 
across the moor to his own car. No, 
that is not quite right. I should 
have said to where his own car had 
been. For it, too, had rested on 
an unstable foundation, and, mute 
survivors of the disaster, one glove 
and an old R.A.C. handbook alone 
showed where it had met its doom. 
Let us draw a veil. Some scenes of 
bereavement are too poignant for the 
profane to witness. 

Mr Van R. was amused at my 
simple tale. His homeric laughter 
made the welkin, whatever that may 
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be, ring, and complacently I thought 
that I had sung for my excellent 
supper with acceptance. 

As the hours passed pleasantly, 
our talk turned to graver matters. 
I learned that the whole of the coast 
along which I had tramped was 
known as the Wild Coast, and that 
queer stories of ghosts and unhallowed 
witchcraft were still whispered today 
in tones of frightened belief. I 
heard of a tribe of curiously white 
natives in the neighbourhood, the 
descendants, it was held, of some 
English girls, survivors from the East 
India Company’s Grosvenor, which 
was wrecked in 1782 on this coast. 
Finding favour in the sight of the 
savage chiefs, these poor women had 
been taken forcibly to wife, and 
imagination boggles at the sufferings 
they endured. Delicately nurtured in 
the manner of the eighteenth century, 
these girls, the wives or destined wives 
of John Company officers, must have 
welcomed death when he all too 
tardily came to them on that wild 
coast so many thousand miles from 
home and all that was familiar. The 
story of that disaster was well known 
to me, but its horror seemed even 
more vivid as I listened to my host’s 
dry sparing account, which he had 
culled from local legends and word- 
of-mouth descriptions, handed down 
from father to son. 

The Wild Coast, with its tradition 
of shipwrecks, reminded me forcibly 
of Cornwall. The sea and its perils 
are closely woven into the intimate 
daily life of the people, and Mr Van 
R. had a vast store of such reminis- 
cences. Of these, none impressed 
me more strongly than his _ brief 
mention of the s.s. Waratah, which 
disappeared completely on this coast 
just thirty-nine years ago. I shall, 
with permission, give a full account 
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of that strange mystery of the sea, 
but my host mentioned two curious 
little facts which I think I might 
interpolate here. To my _ remark 
that it was incredible that not one 
person survived out of well over two 
hundred, he surprisingly replied that 
one man in all probability did survive, 
and that he was, so Van R. believed, 
still alive in a lunatic asylum in 
the Transvaal. The poor fellow had 
been found wandering at large on 
the veldt near Port Elizabeth in a 
pitiable condition early in August 
1909 and had been unable to give 
a coherent account of himself and 
his movements. But in his disjointed 
narrative the words ‘“‘ Waratah” and 
“big wave” constantly occurred, 
and the authorities were naturally 
interested. Unhappily, all attempts 
to restore him to mental health failed, 
and he was removed to the asylum, 
hopelessly insane. I gathered that 
no one was ever able to identify him 
either as a passenger or a member 
of the vessel’s complement, but 
documentation thirty-nine years ago 
was not such an exact science as it 
is today. It is very likely, therefore, 
that the poor man was genuinely 
the only survivor from the ill-fated 
liner. 

The second point my host made 
was that a number of natives, soon 
after the ship’s disappearance, had 
stated to a white trader that they 
had seen a large steamer founder 
just off the mouth of the Bashee 
River, near Port St Johns, and had 
produced to him a lifebuoy plainly 
marked with the Waratah’s name. 
This they had tried to sell to the 
white man, who, not yet aware of 
the significance of the discovery, 
had not been interested in such use- 
less junk. Later, when the news of 
the ship’s disappearance reached his 
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ears, he made a sworn statement 
before a magistrate who, in his turn, 
communicated with the South African 
Authorities. There, so far as Van 
R. knew, the matter rested, no doubt 
for the good reason that all sorts of 
tall stories were circulated after the 
disaster by the notoriety seekers that 
such happenings invariably bring forth. 

Next morning, with profuse and 
sincere thanks, I left my kindly host, 
and, my holiday at an end, returned 
to the Union and my labours. But 
the weird tale of the Waratah’s 
annihilation from human ken interested 
me greatly, and I took some little 
pains to unearth all that was pub- 
lished officially and unofficially about 
a mystery which, to my mind, ranks 
with the strangest of the long catalogue 
of the sea. 

Like so many other fine ships, 
the Waratah was Clyde-built by Messrs 
Barclay, Curle & Company. Com- 
missioned in October 1908, she had 
been constructed to the specifications 
of her owners, the Blue Anchor Line, 
for the United Kingdom-South Africa- 
Australia run to carry passengers and 
cargo, with a specific eye on the 
lucrative emigration trade of the 
day. With her displacement of 16,800 
tons and twin screws, she was @& 
powerful, well-found ship, which even 
today would not be negligible either 
in size or equipment. Radio, of 
course, was still in its infancy, and, 
apart from warships and a few very 


_ large Atlantic liners (the tragic Titanic 


was one), practically no ships were 
fitted with wireless. That the Waratah 
carried none was, therefore, not at 
all unusual and quite in keeping with 
the practice of her time. Prior to 
her commissioning she was surveyed, 
and without the slightest difficulty 
passed the stringent tests of the 
Board of Trade, the emigration authori- 
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ties, and Lloyd’s. Classified by that 
Corporation as 100 Al, she completed 
her maiden voyage to Australia and 
back to London swiftly and pros- 
perously, and her commander, Captain 
Ilbery, the commodore of the Line 
and an officer of fifty years’ experience 
of the sea, expressed himself as 
proud of his new ship and satisfied 
with her behaviour. He did, how- 
ever, pass a semi-casual remark to 
his Marine Superintendent to tle 
effect that the Waratah was apt to 
be “‘ tender,”’ and that she had shown 
a tendency to list if moved in dock 
without ballast. Captain Ilbery, 
despite this complaint (if complaint 
it was), does not seem to have pressed 
the matter further on his owners’ 
attention, a course which he, as a 
competent and careful seaman, would 
undoubtedly have adopted had he 
been at all apprehensive of his new 
ship’s qualities and the safety of the 
lives entrusted to his care. 

On 27th April 1909 the Waratah 
left London on what was to be her 
second and last voyage. Her former 
officers and men almost without ex- 
ception (and these for purely personal 
reasons) signed on again, a fact not 
without significance as a pointer to 
their opinion of their ship’s behaviour 
at sea. Numbering one hundred and 
nineteen of all ranks, many of them 
had been years in the employment 
of the Blue Anchor Line, and it is 
certain that under Captain IIbery’s 
command the Waratah was a happy 
ship, with a contented crew. The 
absurdity of subsequent theories of 
bloody mutiny and murder on the 
high seas is patent to all but the 
most fevered imagination. 

The voyage to Australia was quite 
uneventful, and the vessel arrived 
on that coast early in June. Then, 
having called at a few ports for 
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cargo, she left Adelaide on the even- 
ing of 7th July and reached Durban 
eighteen days later after rather a 
rough passage across the South Indian 
Ocean. There she embarked about 
250 tons of freight, bringing her 
total burden up to 10,035 tons, and 
with a passenger list numbering ninety- 
two, sailed for Cape Town on 26th 
July, the weather being quite fair 
for that time of the year. 

Fifteen hours later, about six-fifteen 
in the morning of the 27th, she over- 
hauled another ship, the Clan Muc- 
Intyre, which had left Durban a short 
time before herself. As the ships 
drew abeam a short series of signals, 
in accordance with sea courtesy, were 
exchanged. 

Clan MacIntyre : ‘‘ What ship ?”’ 

_ Waratah : “‘ Waratah, for London.”’ 

Clan MacIntyre: ‘‘ Clan MacIntyre, 
for London. What kind of weather 
had you from Australia ? ”’ 

Waratah : “ Strong south-westerly to 
southerly winds across.” 

Clan MacIntyre: Thanks. Pleasant 
passage.” 

Waratah : ““ Thanks. Same to you. 
Good-bye.” 

Then, by virtue of her five-knot 
superiority in speed, the last speaker 
drew ahead, and by ten o’clock 
was only a smudge of smoke on the 
horizon to the indifferent eyes of the 
officer of the watch on the bridge 
of the Clan MacIntyre. An hour 
later she had vanished not only from 
his sight but from the sight of all 
mankind, so far as proven evidence 
goes. 

Soon after noon the weather 
worsened, and by tea-time the Clan 
liner was battering into heavy seas, 
whipped up by a strong south-west 
wind which, in gusts, reached gale 
force. By nightfall, however, the 
wind dropped and backed to the 
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north. But next day it made up for 
lost time by attaining the dimensions 
of a hurricane with such terrific seas 
that a number of ships in the Clan 
MaclIntyre’s vicinity were compelled 
to heave-to for most of the daylight 
hours. By the 29th the hurricane 
had blown itself out, and the Clan 
liner reached East London safely. 

Meanwhile, what of the Waratah? 
The distance by sea from Durban 
to Cape Town is roughly 820 miles, 
and, at a very moderate estimate 
of twelve knots, she should not have 
taken more than seventy hours to 
cover that stretch of her long passage 
home, even allowing for the weather. 
In other words, she should have 
reached Cape Town some time on 
the 30th or 3lst July at the latest. 
But minor accidents happen in the 
best-run ships and, at first, no one 
in that delightful port was unduly 
perturbed by her failure to turn up 
on time. But as the days turned 
into a week, and a week into a fort- 
night, mild disquiet became serious 
alarm, and the liveliest apprehensions 
were expressed for the vessel’s safety. 
One dull afternoon, six thousand miles 
to the north, the Lutine bell hushed 
the busy hum of Lloyd’s as the 
announcement that the Waratah 
was overdue was proclaimed to the 
members. 

As public interest in the missing 
ship grew, it was inevitable that 
the Press took upon itself to make 
investigations in advance of the official 
inquiries. The painstaking reporters 
soon were able to state that no less 
than ten ships had been within 4 
few miles of the position wherein the 
Clan MacIntyre had exchanged signals 
with the Waratah, and two, at least, 
of the officers of those ships had 
something relevant to report. Mr 
Blanchard, third officer of the Union 
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Castle liner Guelph, stated that at 
9.25 p.m. on 27th July he observed a 
large passenger ship a few miles on 


his beam to the west. Though the 
weather was very thick he called her 
up on the bridge Morse lamp, and 
received an answering flash from the 
stranger. He then endeavoured to 
continue the exchange of signals, 
but without much success. For all 
he could distinguish was three letters, 
“TAH,” and even of the correctness 
of these he was not at all certain. 
He therefore discontinued his attempts, 
and, as the matter did not appear 
very important, he forbore to log it 
or report it to his commander. He 
was curious enough, however, to 
memorise his ship’s position at the 
time of the encounter, and it was 
nine miles abeam of Hood Point, 
a landmark north of East London. 
Later, during a casual conversation 
with a brother officer, he mentioned 
the incident and received the reply, 
“Yes, I believe the Waratah is some- 
where about here.” The matter then 
passed from their memories until the 
great mystery became headline news. 

At first sight, Mr Blanchard’s account 
seems to prove that the missing ship 
was actually sighted from the Guelph. 
But a glance at the chart will reveal 
a curious feature capable of several 
interpretations. It will be remembered 
that the Clan MacIntyre had a lengthy 
exchange of signals with the Waratah 
at six - thirty or so the same morn- 
ing (the 27th July). If Mr Blanchard’s 
account is accepted at its face value, 
we must also believe that in the 
intervening fifteen hours the Waratah 
had only travelled sixty-five miles 
from the spot where the Clan 
MacIntyre established her identity 
beyond all reasonable doubt. In other 
words, a full-powered twin-screw vessel 
had only been able to average less 
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than four and a half nautical miles 
in an hour. 

There is, of course, the possibility 
of a serious breakdown in the engine- 
room which might have left her 
“not under control,” but if that 
is so, it seems strange that she was 
not again sighted by the Clan Mac- 
Intyre which, we remember, was 
coming up astern on almost an 
identical course. There is no evidence 
at all to show that she was seen 
by any other ship on the 27th 
July, though almost a dozen vessels 
were proved to have been within 
easy optical range of the Waratah’s 
course to the south-west. Further- 
more, if the Waratah had been dis- 
abled so completely, the prevailing 
very strong winds would have pre- 
vented her from gaining even that 
meagre milage. It seems, therefore, 
that the ship Mr Blanchard sighted 
was not the Waratah, though, of 
course, his good faith is not impeached 
in the slightest. The three letters 
which he managed to read are not 
an unusual combination, particularly 
in nautical nomenclature, and the 
stranger might easily have been any 
one of a hundred foreign ships which, 
quite naturally, failed to record an 
abortive attempt at routine com- 
munication at sea. 

Rather more puzzling is the state- 
ment made by Captain Bruce of the 
3.8. Harlow. This officer deposed 
that at 6 p.m. on the evening of the 
27th July, at a point two miles off 
Cape Hermes, he observed a cloud 
of smoke astern of his ship. The 
cloud was dense and he remarked 
to his chief officer that he thought 
it must be caused by a ship on 
fire. Other than that, Captain Bruce 
appears to have taken no action. 
About two hours later he saw at 
least two very bright flashes some 
G2 
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ten miles away, but his second in 
command was convinced that they 
were either lightning or fires ashore 
in the bush. Almost at the same 
time the master noticed the naviga- 
tion lights of a large vessel near 
where the flashes had been seen. 
The ship appeared to be overtaking 
the Harlow hand over fist, but, 
strangely enough, she disappeared 
soon afterwards and was no longer 
visible. There Captain Bruce con- 
cluded his account, and it is only 
fair to say that his chief officer 
confirmed it in essentials. 

On his story one can build a number 
of fascinating theories—internal ex- 
plosion, meteorites, lightning, and so 
on—but one proven fact seems, to 
my mind at least, to disprove the 
idea that Captain Bruce saw the 
Waratah at all. His ship was north 
bound, the Waratah south bound. 
Yet he distinctly states that the 
vessel he saw was overtaking him. 
In other words, for some inexplicable 
reason the Waratah had turned 180 
degrees in her course, presumably to 
return to her last port of departure. 
Possible, but very, very improbable ; 
for there were plenty of ports which 
she could have reached by a slight 
alteration of course to the west. 

As the days passed, public interest 
in the Union and in Great Britain 
rose steadily. Every ship which 
could conceivably have been within 
striking range of the presumed disaster 
was eagerly boarded, and the officers’ 
lightest remarks listened to with 
flattering attention. Two officers of 
the s.s. Tottenham stated that on 
the llth or 12th August they saw 
@ number of bodies, including that 
of a little girl in a red dressing-gown, 
and a quantity of wreckage in the 
sea off East London. In this they 
were supported by a fireman of the 








ship and some Chinese members of 
the crew. But their captain refused 
to confirm their accounts. He strongly 
refuted any idea that he had not 
investigated the alleged bodies by 
declaring that he had turned his 
ship round and steamed close to them, 
whereat he found them merely to be 
the decomposed remains of large 
fish, like skate or sunfish. His chief 
engineer confirmed Captain Cox’s 
statement and went so far as to 
say that the little girl was only a 
large roll of newsprint, done up in 
red paper. 

Nevertheless, by orders from high 
quarters, a Government tug proceeded 
with all despatch to the Bashee 
River and made a thorough search 
of the area without finding any trace 
of bodies or wreckage. 

Meanwhile another ship, the s.s. 
Insizwa, arrived at Cape Town, and 
her master made a similar report of 
bodies floating off the Bashee River. 
This account was handed to high 
officials, including the then Secretary 
to the Government, and further in- 
vestigations were made on the spot. 
All to no purpose, however, but it 
was whispered knowingly that the 
captain of the Insizwa had received 
a broad hint from his owners not 
to talk too much. Otherwise, the 
gentlemen of the board feared, their 
valuable service might be disorganised 
by the compulsory attendance of 
their servants at tiresome inquiries 
and similar governmental delights. 
Be that as it may, the gallant captain 
became less and less certain of his 
facts as time went on, and his con- 
tribution to the solution of the 
mystery was not very great. 

Month after month the search went 
on. Three of His Majesty’s ships 
scoured thousands of square miles 
of sea. The Australian Government 
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provided a vessel, the s.s. Severn, 
at their own expense, and the Blue 
Anchor Line spent vast sums in 
despatching the Sabine on a search 
lasting ninety days. This vessel went 
as far south as the desolate St Paul’s 
Island, following a theory that the 
drift of the currents might have 
carried the disabled Waratah to that 
spot. That the theory had some 
backing is proved by another ship, 
the Waikato, having been carried to 
these bleak latitudes about twenty 
years earlier. But the Sabine, like 
her fellow-searchers, found nothing. 
There the mystery rests. A Board 
of Trade Inquiry, held in London 
in December 1910, failed to throw 
any light on the cause of the disaster, 
and had to content itself with vaguely 
worded findings. Naturally, there was 
the usual crop of nebulous evidence 
from former passengers in the ship 
who, one and all, had remarked on 
her heavy roll and slow recovery in 
a rough sea. These witnesses, almost 
without exception laymen, spoke glibly 
of rivets gaping and beams buckling, 
but not a single expert witness (among 
them the Director of Naval Construc- 
tion) supported the accusations against 
the ship. A number of enthusiasts 





had seen visions of flaming swords 
in their cabins and guardian angels 
appeared to have been busy passing 
urgent warnings on to their clients 
in their dreams. More cruelly, a 
quantity of sealed bottles were set 
adrift on the Australian and South 
African coasts by persons who most 
certainly required an alienist’s atten- 
tions. These bottles, all of which 
were proved fakes, contained messages 
purporting to emanate from the 
Waratah in her last few minutes of 
existence. As they say in Yorkshire, 
‘“There’s nowt so queer as folks.” 
One final footnote. As I typed 
the last paragraph, a letter arrived 
from a friend in Durban who knew 
of my present interest in the Waratah 
mystery. He said that during the 
war a number of South African Air 
Force pilots on patrol had reported 
a@ large black mass, unexplained by 
the charts, a few miles off Port St 
Johns. My friend believed that this 
might well be the hull of the missing 
liner, covered, as would be natural, 
by forty years of marine growth. 
Perhaps one day in the not too 
distant future the story of that awe- 
some disaster may be, in part at 
least, unfolded to the eyes of men. 











THERE was a time when the forests 
of Europe were so heavily infested by 
ghastly apparitions of one sort or 
another that no one dreamed of 
entering them after dark, unless in 
a nightmare. Later, men grew bolder. 
In the seventeenth century, not only 
was an intrepid bishop able to declare 
from personal experience that the 
werwolves in his diocese had become 
‘** more numerous and destructive than 
the true and natural beasts them- 
selves,’ but thousands of commoner 
folk testified to having seen them 
“with their own eyes’; all of 
which was really rather beastly from 
the belated traveller’s point of view. 
But times of plenty pass. To prevent 
disappointment, Sorry, No Spooks, 
might now be placarded in woods 
where vampire bats once battened, 
cacodemons cackled, and the werwolf 
wolfed its prey. 

And where are the hobgoblins and 
pigwidgeons of yester- year? Fig- 
ments, waste products of the mind’s 
engine, they too have vanished as 
completely as puffs of steam in air, 
leaving nothing behind for present 
emboglement but a few privately 
owned ghosts and the famous Door 
to which there is no Key, a door 
which nevertheless seems to have 
any number of keyholes reserved for 
peeping mediums and no one else. 

Talking of ghosts, let me say at 
once that I do not doubt my ability 
to see one if sufficiently forewarned. 
Lodge me in a haunted tower with 
the information that a bloodied burgo- 
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‘*‘ They swell in sapphire smoke out of the blue cracks of the ground, 
They gather, and they wonder and give worship to Mahound.” 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


master is likely to appear on the 
stroke of midnight, and be sure that 
at 12.1 a.M., or sooner, I will emerge 
with snow-white hair a-babbling 0’ 
bloody burgomasters. It is just a 
matter of getting worked up to the 
right pitch of nervous expectation, 
when one’s subconscious mind can 
be counted on to do the rest. Mine 
could, anyway. 

But, as witness my unbleached 
locks, time and place have not con- 
spired against me in this way; the 
would-be ghost has always been 
allowed to choose its own occasion. 
And then, what happens? Con- 
fronted by an unexpected spectre, 
I see either too, too solid flesh, or 
nothing at all, unless it be a question 
mark—a big, curly, smoky one, like 
the footless wraiths and _bottle- 
sprouting jinn old artists drew; and 
since questions tend to lose their 
raison d@étre when answered, this 
conception suits my attitude to 
apparitions very well. 

Long residence in afreet-ridden lands 
has not affrighted me. On the con- 
trary, 1 am convinced that whatever 
seems supernatural can be rationally 
explained, either in terms of burgo- 
masters as aforesaid, or as quite 
unghostly objects—exempli gratia, 4 
phantomimic screech-owl, a smoulder- 
ing tree-stump mistaken for some 
fire-snorting fiend. Only once was 
I in doubt, and then for no longer 
than I lacked an opportunity to 
solve the mystery. This was the 
way of it. 
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It happened in Anatolia thirty 
years ago, before Turks doffed the 
for and let their women go about 
barefaced ; but tomorrow’s traveller 
would probably find Gedos looking 
much the same. Its inhabitants are 
used to coping with any sudden 
change. Three times in a century 
their village of five hundred homes 
has been totally destroyed by fire ; 
three times, descending from camps 
on the surrounding hills, they have 
rebuilt it on the same old plan, 
perching new wooden houses on the 
same stone blocks, leaving so little 
sky-room in the cobbled streets that 
a rushlight’s flame could almost lick 
across. Gedoslis cling like limpets 
to the good old ways, resentful of 
innovations, particularly fire-engines. 

Returning now, I think I would 
find no transport but a pack-ass or 
an ox-cart to carry me from Ushak, 
and the way as rough and rock- 
strewn as before. Coming on a 
sudden valley with Gedos village 
huddled at its head, I would expect 
to see, standing beyond the stream 
which thrice has saved it in a fiery 
past, the same old, bug-ridden house 
where Merrick, Bagstraugh and I 
once lodged, and lazed a Minor 
Asiatic summer through. But I am 
only guessing, hoping that the chill 
wind of progress which blows from 
Ankara has not yet penetrated so 
far into the hills. 

That aged, wooden house used to 
creak ominously at night; but no, 
it was not haunted. 

Except for some sticks of furniture 
we had knocked together, our home 
was bare, its outside kitchen three 
stones on which we took turns to 
cook our one substantial meal a 


day. Two trees were all our garden ; 
and there we might be seen most 
days, Bagstraugh with a book beneath 
a plane - tree’s bough, Merrick and I 
in a@ mulberry’s shade. There had 
been a third, a hollow walnut tree, 
but this, suspected as a lurking- 
place of jinn, had been cut down by 
order of the hoja. Cross-roads, wells, 
and lavatories were also favourite 
haunts, that holy man informed us. 
I regretted the fallen walnut, trees 
being then my chief diversion. Bag- 
straugh was learning Turkish, Merrick 
content to be whimsically wise. 

No doubt each of us was wise in 
his own estimation, for our combined 
ages, with Merrick the eldest, did not 
exceed three score and ten. A soldier- 
poet, Merrick viewed life from an 
upper window variously paned with 
humour and the clearest glass; I 
recall his cocked eyebrow, and a 
way he had of quizzing the sophistries 
I sometimes tried to get away with. 
Bagstraugh—“ straw,” not “ struff”’ 
—rather eludes me, he then being 
less an actuality than a promise of 
greatness to come—something guber- 
natorial, perhaps. Already a smooth 
convexity had begun to cloak his 
youth ; odd, imperious gestures were 
incipient in his manner. I beg to 
omit myself from so casual a survey. 

All things considered, we got on 
very well together, with Bagstraugh 
always slightly comic amd an un- 
resentful butt. Reasons of safety 
had united us, differences of opinion 
kept us from being bored. If there 
was any rub it came from Bagstraugh 
having taken up Turkish with a 
deadly earnestness there was no 
interrupting when he had a grammar 
in his hand; he was piqued that I, 
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who had lived wholly @ la turque 
in Kurdistan, should be the one 
the natives really understood. His 
.Studiousness made memorable our 
first brush with the Kaimakam. 

He confronted him, book in hand, 
as one might a public monument. 
“ Turkje bilirmisiniz ?”’ he asked, and 
Suleiman Bey replied, rather curtly, 
that of course he did. Whereupon 
our scholar, pleased to find all going 
according to the printed word, turned 
@ page and remarked that, for an 
Armenian, the Kaimakam spoke it 
very well. 

It was left to me to point out 
the compliment implicit in any 
attempt to learn another’s language. 
Slowly a vision of Bagstraugh being 
bastinadoed in a dungeon faded, 
the sun of Suleiman’s smile reappeared, 
and we were invited to coffee at 
his house. 

That we had this liberty, while 
an enemy held us in the hollow of 
his hand, was due to the rate of 
exchange, three damaged Turks for 
every war-scathed Briton; any day 
we might be hurried off to freedom. 
Meanwhile the Kaimakam kept us 
on @ leash, but so elastic that a weekly 
promise to await our fate gave liberty 
to wander where we liked. Some- 
times the target of doubting glances, 
we infidels took tea and sweet 
cucumbers at the local coffee-shop, 
or, meaning to celebrate a wishful 
birthday, went to haggle with Baba 
Selim over the price of a bottle of 
raki, most treacherous of drinks. 
Twice a week we walked the country- 
side, picnicked where midday found 
us, and returned at dusk. 

Baba Selim, merchant and money- 
lender, sold all there was to buy 
in Gedos, and might have parted 
with his beard after weighing Paradise 
against an immediate profit. It was 
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while sitting in his dusty shop-front, 
surrounded by sweet- and unsweet- 
smelling wares, that we had a first 
hint of “‘something hid behind the 
ranges.’ Usually oblique of speech, 
he asked me bluntly— 

““ Where do you go, effendim, when 
you walk about the land ?”’ 

‘* Here and there,’’ I answered. 

** Not everywhere is good.” 

** Are you warning us?” I asked, 
not liking his tone. 

Selim shrugged his shoulders. “I 
only say that not everywhere is 
good.” . 

We knew that. In the hills were 
many deserters turned bandit, and 
the trousered women who worked 
the fields had an unplayful way of 
setting their fierce, black watch-dogs 
on us. ‘“‘ What’s he driving at?” I 
asked Merrick. 

“Pump him,” hesuggested. ‘‘ When 
he spoke, he looked towards Eski Dere, 
the valley where we went last week.” 

But a book-wise Bagstraugh chose 
that moment to recite. ‘‘ Yashasin 
turkje jumhuriet—Long live the Turkish 
Republic,” he remarked to no one in 
particular, and the opportunity was 
lost in politics. 

Merrick was thoughtful while we 
walked back home. By the stream 
he picked a yellow ox-eye, and slowly 
dismantled it. 

“He loves us not,’ he said at 
last. “If we didn’t always keep 
both feet on the ground, old Selim 
would have our boots.” 

** Just so,” I agreed. 

“Then why this concern for our 
safety ? Why does he warn us off 
Eski Dere, unless because of some- 
thing there we ought not see?” 

*“An arms dump ?”’ 

“Tt might be. Anyway, we'll 
soon find out.” 

Bagstraugh, as we expected, opposed 
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us. “You two can go alone,” he 


declared. ‘It’s a damn-fool idea to 
go about looking for trouble, and 
I'll have nothing to do with it.’”’ He 


It. 


We chose a Friday, Islam’s Sabbath, 
knowing that this would kosp the 
villagers at home. Armed with stout 
sticks against the dogs, and looking 
like a plough-boys’ holiday in our 
nailed boots and sack-like Embassy 
suits, we headed eastward, changed 
direction under cover of a wood, 
and then made straight for our 
objective. 

Soon higher hills were all about us, 
their summits bare or crowned with 
clumps of gaunt Aleppo pines, their 


‘stony slopes a precarious root-hold 


for scrub oak, arbutus, and wild 
olive. Lower down grew gentler 
almond and sweet bay, but it was in 
deep ravines that those whom trees 
delight could take most pleasure. 
That spring we had looked down on 
the creamy foam of manna ash in 
bloom, seen rocky clefts full of the 
pink fire of flowering Judas trees. 
It was early autumn now, and the 
beginning of leaf-change everywhere 
hardly less beautiful. 

In this wild land, only the narrow 
floors of the valleys were cultivated ; 
and when we came to Eski Dere— 
“Old Valley’ in our tongue—it was 
to follow a track beside a stream 


.that wound through orchards and 


small plots, where the maize had 
been cut, and melons and capsicums 
still were ripening. All the tree-fruit 
had been picked green by a hungry 
people. 

We pushed on steadily, and by 
midday were several miles farther 
up the valley than we had ever been. 
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became pinkly vehement, his final 
gesture of refusal was _ resolute, 
proconsular. 

Of course, he went with us. 


The sun was hot, and Bagstraugh 
feeling it, though we allowed that 
his murmurs might come from con- 
jugating verbs. Presently he stopped 
to mop. 

“Our Baggy Boy is getting fat,” 
said Merrick, who was tireless. 

“Tm all for a breather myself,” 
I said, and sat down on the nearest 
boulder. 

Bagstraugh took the opportunity 
to consult his book. ‘“‘ Uzum chok 
sevmezmishler—I think they do not 
like fruit very much,”’ he informed us ; 
and Merrick, who was prowling about, 
turned round in surprise. 

** Bags is right. They don’t,” he 
said. ‘‘ Look at those trees. They 
can’t have been pruned for donkey’s 
years.” 

Not only that, but their fruit lay 
where it had fallen—the small, bitter 
yield of trees going back to nature. 
Unnoticed by us, as we plodded aleng, 
the neat orchards had tailed off into 
an untended tangle, where self-sown 
apple, cherry, and apricot rioted with 
tares. Onions and midget cucumbers 
grew wild among the grass; _ inter- 
twined with brambles were vines 
that bore ripe grapes no bigger than 
green peas. 

“It might be the approach to 
Sleeping Beauty’s palace,”’ said Mer- 
rick. ‘“Or a roosting- place for 
jinn.” 

‘*That’s more likely,” I agreed. 

Bagstraugh, more judicially, con- 
curred. “Fear of evil spirits is the 
most probable explanation of this 
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neglect,” he said. ‘“‘And as that 
disposes of your dump theory, we 
might as well go back.” 

** But Baba Selim would be delighted 
if we got be-jinned,”’ I argued. 
‘“‘There’s more to it than that.” 

‘Anyway, I’m going back. I 
oace had a most alarming ex- 
perience. .. .” 

**Come along,” said Merrick firmly. 

We went on more miles. The way 
became narrower, the small stream 
smaller and shallower, until, on round- 
ing a bend, we were halted by a 
hillside set across the valley’s head. 
This was the source of the stream. 
Here, an upheaval of rock, some 
sort of trachyte, had formed a basin 
twenty yards across, into which the 
water poured as steadily as from a 
jug, and overflowed below along a 
polished ledge. On one side was a 


sheer wall, on the other a sun-warmed 
slab where one might lie and trail 
an arm. With groves of lofty ash 
trees all about it, the place was 


paradise enow. 

Though the pool looked crystal 
clear, we saw no bottom, nor did 
we ever fathom it. And was the 
water cold! We had drunk nothing 
on the way, and now, in spite of 
Merrick’s warning that we would 
surely be translated, we ran to it 
like thirsty hounds. He knew all 
about enchanted pools. We had 
only to wait for the spell to work, 
when I would be transformed into 
an eft, and Bagstraugh have the 
choice of becoming a blow-fly or a 
winged hippopotamus. 

“‘[’d plump for the hippo, Bags, 
if I were you.” 

‘* Ridiculous !”’ said Bagstraugh. 

‘Quite. But think of the fun 
you'd have,’’ Merrick went on. “ Im- 
agine yourself bursting like a startled 
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mallard from your pool, and zoom. 
ing away over the tree-tops. Why, 
the idea cries out to be petrified in 
verse. Give me two minutes. Now 
then :— 
When, chirping and booming, the chaste 
hippopotami 
Flit to the shore from their leafy abodes, 
The Bagstraugh, who boasted, cries faintly : 
‘O what am I 


Now, but the greenest and meanest of 
toads ? 


O why cannot I, like a sky-happy hippopot, 
Tear through the air with a smile on my 
face ? 
How neatly, how featly they trip—with what 
zip! O what 
Scrumptious, what bumptious, what 
ephlantine grace!’ 


How’s that?” 

“IT thought you were supposed 
to be a serious poet,” said Bagstraugh 
witheringly. 

After that, we ate the food we 
had brought, and then lay down, 
pillowed by our coats, to drowse 
away the afternoon. Time slipped 
by. Perhaps those waters rose from 
some Lethean source, for we forgot 
the secret we had come to uncover ; 
we even forgot about bandits, until 
the clatter of a rolling stone startled 
us awake, and into wondering if we 
would have to walk back barefoot 
in our shirts. 

But the three people hurrying across 
the hillside were certainly not bandits. 
In their outlandish clothes, patched 
with brightly coloured scraps, they 
looked more like gipsies. They stopped 
and stared, then came _ hesitatingly 
towards us, when we saw that two 
of them were unveiled women, one 
&@ quite young girl. 

We went to meet them, only to 
find their language so much jabber 
in our ears. Chok fena—Very bad !— 
seemed all the Turkish the man 
knew, and this he repeated over and 
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over while sweeping hill and sky 
with fantastic gestures. The woman 
was grimly silent. The girl, a pretty, 
gazelle-like creature, gazed with fasci- 
nated eyes at Bagstraugh’s fair skin, 
and presently put out a narrow hand 
to stroke his forearm with a finger-tip. 

“She can’t believe old Bags is 
real,’ said Merrick; and Bagstraugh, 
victim of our grins, turned pale 
geranium. 

Soon they left us. The man’s 
last gesture showed clearly that he 
thought us mad; the little houri’s 
was & parting wave to Bagstraugh 
from the hill. 

‘“* As far as I could make out, we’ve 
chosen a spooky spot to camp,” I 
said. 

Merrick laughed, and suggested a 
bathe—to cool our scholar’s blushes ; 
after which we supposed we ought 
to be moving. We supposed it for 
so long that Bagstraugh grew nervous 
in the failing light. 

“‘ There’s lots of time,’ I told him. 
“ If we started now, the moon wouldn’t 
be up till we were half-way home.” 

“I know,” he said. “‘ But this 
place may really be haunted. Because 
you don’t happen to have seen a 
ghost doesn’t mean they don’t exist. 
I once had...” 

“Talking of jinn,” Merrick inter- 
rupted, “I think the oldest and 
most potent ones can usually be 
traced to some natural source—like 
this pool, or a volcano, @ geyser, or 
a dust-devil. They cleave, in a way 
that can be both charming and 
romantic, to anything that rumbles, 
bubbles, spirts, or whizzes. For 
instance, when modern plumbing, with 
its strange gurgles, first came east, 
it gave rise to a new sub-species 
which, lurking beyond the bend of 
the pipe, added a daily thrill to every 
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true believer’s life. 1 suppose you 
don’t believe in spooks ?”’ he added, 
rounding on me. 

“I do not,” I replied firmly. 
*“‘ Natural Science has flood-lit all the 
dark corners where they used to 
skulk.”’ 

“It may be so. Yet, with all 
your science, do you know any more 
of what’s behind appearances than 
that grasshopper, crawling on your 
sleeve, can know of you? Our 
perch is a very small bit of the 
universe.” 

“Then you do believe in the 
supernatural ? ”’ 

“Of course I do. The one and 
only supernatural is X., a quality 
and quantity unknown; God, if you 
like. Therefore, it’s as impossible 
for anything ghostly to exist as it 
is for a miracle to happen.” 

“I don’t follow that.” 

“It’s simple enough. X., the great 
designer, works through Nature, not 
against it; even parsons agree on 
that. Well, then, is it likely that X. 
would upset the natural law and 
order of the universe for the sake 
of showing off cheap conjuring tricks 
to a selected few? Of course not; 
it’s unthinkable.”’ 

“It’s a damned good argument,” 
I said. 

As I spoke, I was leaning over 
the water, staring into its crystal 
depths. What I saw there was no 
trick of sight. It was something 
luminous, a blob of light that moved 
slowly down the length of the pool, 
and vanished as though snuffed out. 
I called out, pointing, but too late. 

So, of course, neither of them 
believed I had seen anything. ‘‘ That’s 
what comes of talking jinnery,”’ Merrick 
said; but he came and stood beside 
me, looking down. ‘“ You are sure it 
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was in, not on, the water?’ he 
asked. ‘“‘ Mightn’t it have been the 
reflection of something in the sky ?”’ 

“It might.” 

“Then it was a shooting star you 
saw.” 

“It was no more like a shooting 
star than a shooting boot,’’ I said 
definitely ; and that was that. 

Our return was uneventful until 
we were clear of the valley and 
nearing home under a gibbous moon. 
Then we heard a sound which, Merrick 
and I afterwards agreed, was like 
no sound we had ever heard before. 
Eerily it rose and fell, exaggerated 
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by the stillness of the night. It 
was a sort of strangled gurgling, and 
it came from Bagstraugh, who was 
bringing up the rear. 

“Merrick,” I said in an awed 
voice, “‘I believe Bags is laughing.” 

“* It’s prepop-posterous,”’ Bagstraugh 
spluttered. ‘‘ I m-mean those f-flying 
hippopop-potamuses.”’ 

Merrick let fly a great shout, and 
flung his stick in the air. ‘‘ Three 
cheers for our Baggy Boy. There’s 
hope for him yet.” 

It was those idiotic cheers that 
gave us away. Someone was watch- 
ing from a hill above the village. 


Ill. 


Merrick flicked a mulberry leaf 
from the paper on which he had 
been scribbling. After a whole hour 
of serious work he felt the need to 
relax. 

“Where would poets be without 
similitudes ?’’ he remarked. ‘“‘ Yet 
they don’t have to liken things.” 

“To unliken them would make 
nonsense of any poem,’ I said. 

“Would it? A little lyric I’ve 
sketched out on those lines could 
be very fetching, I think. It’s for 
guitar accompaniment, and called 
‘Gipsy Love.’”’ 

Bagstraugh, beneath his bough, was 
here seen to concentrate almost fiercely 
on the Turkish language. 

**And who knows,”’ Merrick con- 
tinued, “that it might not serve 
some love-lorn lad in pressing his 
suit? It goes, dissimilitudinously, 
like this :— 


Unlike in all unlikely to offend, 
Or lover’s chances worsen, 

Let dissimilitudes discreetly lend 
Enchantment to her person. 


Softer than horse’s fetlock is her hair, 
In love-locks twain divided ; 
Smoother her cheek than peel of prickly 
pear ; 
Her face is not lop-sided. 


No tooth of hers a crocodile’s exceeds, 
Yet can she smile more brightly ; 

Wild elephants that trample down the reeds 
Do not progress so lightly. 


More musical her laugh than ass’s bray ; 
A she-giraffe is taller ; 

Shapelier they than lumps of potter’s clay, 
Her feet, unshod, look smaller. 


Some charms she hides, as its hind side the 
moon : 
For lack of an exact word, 
We leave unsung allurements no baboon 
To blazon would be backward. 


Unlike in all unlikely to offend, 
Or lover’s chances worsen, 
Thus dissimilitudes . . .” 


The rest was lost in the noise 
of Bagstraugh deploying the verb 
teshekkuredebilmek at the top of his 
voice. Then, under cover of a very 
imperfect subjunctive, he counter- 
attacked— 

“Instead of playing the giddy ox, 
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Merrick, you might try to realise 
the mess you’ve got us into.” 

“You mean we are not the idols 
of the populace we were ?”’ 


““Tdols!”’ A Bagstravian gesture 
demolished us. ‘“‘ People are openly 
unfriendly, and when I passed the 
hoja this morning he spat on the 
ground.” 

We could only admit how right 
he was. Even Baba Selim had been 
unwelcoming at his shop, and when 
at last the clink of mejidiehs loosened 
his tongue, we had thought it best 
to be frank. 

‘We went up Eski Dere yester- 
day,’ I told him. ‘ And why shouldn’t 
we? There’s nothing there but a pool 
among some trees.”’ 

“There are spirits who must not 
be disturbed.” 

So it was jinn. 
meet them.” 

He looked relieved. 
you did not enter it ?”’ 

““No,”’ I lied. 

“* And you are sure you saw nothing 
unusual ? ”’ 

** Quite.” 

“That is fortunate. You might 
have brought calamity on us all, 
especially,” he added significantly, 
“upon yourselves.” 

When we left he was still tugging 
doubtfully at his beard. 

Later, summoned to appear before 
the Kaimakam, we went in fear of 
losing our freedom. I was to do the 
talking, Bagstraugh on no account 
to utter a word, to which end we 
took away his grammar. But Suleiman 
Bey, offering chairs and. cigarettes, 


“Well, we didn’t 


“The pool— 


Now, the reader having been led 
to expect that sooner or later we 





was as genial as any tubby little man 
can be. 

“You have made yourselves the 
talk of the village,” he said with a 
laugh. ‘“‘They came to me, those 
uncivilised, those idiotic ones, and 
burnt my ears with gossip about 
jinn. Bah! As if an _ educated 
Muslim, and he an Istanbuli, would 
believe such nonsense! And only 
imagine the foolishness of letting a 
good valley spoil because of it.” 

“It does seem a pity,” I said 
non-committally. 

“You, of course, saw nothing 
alarming there.” 

“Nothing. Only a sort of light 
moving...” 

Merrick, catching the word, gave 
me @ warning look, but too late. 

“What? You sawalight? Allah! 
that is strange. Do they not say 
that jinn are made of unconsuming 
fire?” 

“But it was only a shooting star,” 
I explained. 

“Yes, yes. No doubt it was. 
Nevertheless,’’ and his manner changed, 
“TI forbid you ever to enter Eski 
Dere again. I do so only because 
the people are such superstitious 
fools, you understand ; but from today 
that valley is forbidden—forbidden 
absolutely ! Good afternoon.” 

There could have been no more 
unlucky coincidence than the earth- 
quake that occurred a few hours 
later. As Merrick said, it was not 
great shakes; but it was enough 
to rock our roof-tree and roll a bottle 
of raki from its shelf. And among 
those shaken was the Kaimakam. 


IV. 


must be be-jinned in earnest, or 
perhaps discover some military secret, 
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it is important to set down the circum- 
stances of that event with some 
precision. It would be a pity if you 
got the impression that “ flying- 
saucers’’ were extant before their 
time, or that Bagstraugh was looking 
the other way when the bloodied 
burgomaster appeared. Know, then, 
that for a month we watched our 
steps, and that if anyone else did, 
they must have seen that they led 
away from the forbidden valley. 
Know, also, that the lure of the 
pool was so strong that even Bag- 
straugh, encouraged by whistled 
melodies of the Tsigane, overcame 
his fear of spooks and went with us. 
We made elaborate plans. None 
saw us go, none saw us return; and 
if our faces afterwards wore haunted 
expressions, no one remarked on 
them. 

And now behold us, as clearly as 
the inner eye allows, assembled for 
the last time in the shadow of the 
valley. Picture, once again, that 
enchanted and enchanting spot, the 
feathery ash trees grouped about it, 
the red gold of sunset glancing from 
polished rock and limpid water, while 
we, the only vileness, disposed our- 
selves beside the pool in the attitudes 
of Romans at a feast. Imagine 
Bagstraugh as the one who was 
actually feasting. 

Merrick spoke. ‘I wouldn’t eat 
those apples, Bags. They'll give you 
collywobbles.”’ 

But Bagstraugh continued to munch 
while reading by the after - glow. 
“* Sonbaharda hava guzeldir—In autumn 
the weather is fine,’’ he announced 
with unusual relevance, but spoilt 
it by adding that he would require 
seventeen umbrellas. “You will 
notice,’ he said, turning to me, 
‘that the word shemsiye, or umbrella, 
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is rather trickily singular in that 
context.”’ 

“‘ Singularly tricky,’’ I replied with- 
out enthusiasm. 

I do not admit to being appre- 
hensive. But, having stayed so long, 
we would have to stay longer for the 
moon to light us home; and no one, 
after so much talk of evil spirits, 
could look forward to the next hour’s 
darkness. 

“*Merrick,’’ I said, remembering a 
previous conversation, “if a grisly 
apparition suddenly rose out of this 
pool, I suppose you would turn a 
disbelieving back on it ?”’ 

“Tf I alone saw it, I’d know it 
was a hallucination; if we all saw 
it, it would be your job, as naturalist 
to the party, to explain a quite 
natural phenomenon.”’ 

“Thank you.” 

Dusk crept up, 
receded; soon we could only dis- 
tinguish each other by the pale 
blurs that were our faces. There 
was a long silence, broken by a fox’s 
bark, and then by me. 

“Talking of foxes, which we might 
as well do,” I said, ‘“do you know 
the story of the Pool of the Moon ? 
It was told me by an Arab in 
Kirkuk.” 

“If it’s a ghost story, I don’t 
want to hear it,”’ said Bagstraugh. 

“No bogies,” I assured him. “ It’s 
about animals, and tells how the 
foxes tried to get rid of the elephants 
who, not heeding where they set their 
great feet, were breaking down their 
earths. They appointed a young 
fox as their messenger to go and tell 
the leader of the herd that the pool 
at which the elephants had come to 
drink belonged to the moon, and 
that she was annoyed because they 
soiled the water where she liked to 
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bathe. It was a good plan for getting 
rid of them, but the young fox, who 
thought himself a king of cunning, 
decided to go one better on it. Choos- 
ing a night of full moon, he led the 
elephant-in-chief to the pool, where 
he showed him the moon’s shape 
swimming clearly in the water. ‘ How 
placid she looks! I do not think she 
is disturbed by us at all,’ said the 
elephant. ‘Only kneel down and 
dip your trunk in the water, when 
you will see whether she is annoyed 
or not,’ said the fox. And the elephant 
knelt down. But no sooner had his 
trunk entered the water than the 
surface of the pool, and likewise the 
image of the moon, were shaken by 
ripples. ‘See!’ cried the young fox. 
‘The moon trembles with rage at 
what you have done... .’ But his 
speech ended there ; for the elephant, 
swinging aside his trunk, blew him 
sky high in a fountain of water; 
thus showing, said my Arab friend, 
that elephants, besides having good 
memories, know how to call a 
bluff.” 

“T liked that,’ said Bagstraugh. 

“It’s a charming story,” said Mer- 
rick, ‘‘and reminds me, I don’t 
know why, of an old moon-ballad 
I got from a chap who was Envoy 
Bagstrordinary to the late King of 
Bagstravia. It relates how the king 
—yes, Bags, it might almost be 
you—-rode through a deep, dark 
valley to keep tryst with a maid of 
the mountains. It jogs along like 
this :— 


All day and all night, 
Deprived of the sight 
Of the sun’s mellow light 

And its sallow-faced sister’s, 
The king swiftly rode ; 
For, repeatedly whoa-ed, 
The horse he bestrode 

Took no heed of his blisters. 


At last, having stopped 

And downwardly hopped, 

He noticed, outpopped 
From an overhead casement, 

A face! One infers 

That no glamour of hers, 

But some trick of his spurs 
Made him fall in abasement. 


Or was it a face 1— 


Oh, don’t go, Bags. You'll enjoy 
this— 
But was it a face— 
That changeless grimace 
Quite filling the space 
Of the window unshuttered ? 
Ascending a tree 
The better to see, 
‘ The moon it might be, 
Or a melon,’ he muttered. 


Then, having crept near 

To see the thing clear, 

He fled as in fear 
Of a jinn coming after ; 

And left far behind 

A face unrefined 

Which, noseless and blind, 
Was bisected with laughter. 


There you are, Bags. Sheer 
romance !”’ 

But Bagstraugh, incommoded by 
forbidden fruit, had melted into the 
deeper darkness of the surrounding 
trees. At least, we agreed that 
only a matter of urgency could have 
induced him to brave that shadowy 
grove. 

“The moon seems a long time 
rising,’’ I remarked, to end a rather 
eerie silence. 

“Perhaps it never will,” Merrick 
said in hollow tones. “It may be 
that all natural laws, except as they 
at present affect our scholar, are in 
abeyance here.” 

And then I saw it again. With 
what I still regard as admirable calm, 
I drew his attention to a reflection 
in the pool; though it was he who 
first had the presence of mind to 
look up at the sky. We were just 
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in time to see & moving blob of bright- 
ness fade out beyond the tree-tops, 
before Bagstraugh, in some disarray, 
charged in among us. 

““My God! Did you see it?” he 
faltered, his face blancmange-like in 
the gloom. 

‘* We saw a light,’ I said. 

* A light!’’ His excitement turned 
the word into a squeak. ‘“‘I was 
right under the tree it went through, 
or came out of. I don’t know which.”’ 

‘* What was it, then ?”’ 

“Something utterly frightful. I 
can’t say what exactly, but it looked 
like a gigantic bat, a bird perhaps, 
and all aflame.” 

‘‘ The Bird of the Baskervilles, eh?”’ 

“Oh, don’t fool about, Merrick. I 
tell you I saw it distinctly.” 

“But you’ve just said... 
way, there it goes again.” 

The light was now half-way up 
the hillside, gliding along near the 
ground, and blob was still the word 
for it. It wavered fitfully, like a 
bicycle-lamp seen at a distance on 
a windy night, and when we had 
been watching for a minute or more, 
rose high in the air, where it seemed 
to hang suspended, before diving 
over the brow of the hill. 

We argued, standing close together 
in the darkness. Merrick thought 
it some kind of signal-light ; I did not 
know what to think; Bagstraugh, as 
the only one to see it closely, had no 
doubts at all about its ghostliness, 
and, moon or no moon, was for 
starting back at once. As though 
to settle the point, the apparition 
reappeared. 

We were looking down the valley 
with the pool behind us, when it 
swung round a clump of trees about 
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two hundred yards away, and came 
winging, swiftly and silently, towards 
us. It was a bird. At least, it had 
the shape of a bird, and flew; but 
surely no mortal bird ever glowed, 
as this one did, with the incandescence 
of a gas-mantle. It looked enormous, 
though I do not say it was; such 
sudden brilliance, rushing headlong 
at one out of the ambient dark, may 
have exaggerated its real size. That 
it flew like a bird and shone like a 
lamp were more certain impressions 
accepted by my startled mind. And 
when it came nearer, I saw that 
every feather of its plumage glittered 
with tiny points of light, a kind of 
frosted fire which, without the power 
to dazzle, was bright enough to 
illuminate the branches of a tree 
through which it passed. Its wide, 
luminous wings seemed to beat the 
air without disturbing it, for they 
made no sound whatever. I found 
myself gripping Merrick’s arm and 
cowering down as it approached, 
looming bigger and brighter every 
instant, until, seeming about to fly 
right in among us, it swerved aside 
and shot up in an arc to pass above 
our heads. 

But its passing did not end the 
wonders of that night. As it swept 
by, the still waters behind us were 
suddenly and violently displaced. As 
though drawn up by some strange 
lunar force, they parted in two rush- 
ing waves, which rose towards the 
flying spectre, fell back, and refound 
their level with a terrific splash, 
leaving, vaguely discernible in their 
midst, a large dark object that heaved 
and faintly moaned. 

Bagstraugh had stepped backwards 
into the pool. 
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The last episode in this unusual 
affair took place some ten days 
later in the upper room of our house, 
which, as may be remembered, over- 
looked Gedos from an eminence beyond 
a stream. It was three o’clock on a 
moonless morning, starlit, but with 
no glimmer showing among the huddled 
roofs. In a corner of the room, lit 
by a guttering candle, Bagstraugh 
still shumbered on his rope-work cot ; 
Merrick and I stood by an unglazed 
window, facing the outer dark. Merrick 
was angry. 

He supposed he had wakened soon 
after I left the house, which meant 
that I had been away at least four 
hours. If I had run most of the 
way back, what had that got to do 
with it? the point being that he 
had not known where I was, and the 
hills were no place in which to wander 
at night alone. When I told him I 
had been to the pool to try and 
solve the mystery of the fire-bird, 
he was still more annoyed—at having 
been left behind. 

“You said it was my job to solve 
it, and I think I have,” I said. ‘‘ Any- 
way, I found a clue within a stone’s- 
throw of the pool.” 

“Oh? A phenix’s egg, I suppose.”’ 

Such casualness, I thought, was 
meant to hide his curiosity. But 
when I showed him the fragment of 
decayed wood, the vital clue, I had 

_in my hand, he hardly glanced at it. 
His attention was fixed on something 
outside the room. 

“It might almost be that damned 
bird again,” he said, pointing from 
the window. 

That it could be, I now knew; 
but the glowing point of light at 


which we were looking had a reddish 
tinge, and seemed to be stationary 
on the roof of a house in the middle 
of the village. I was about to remark 
that Baba Selim was an early riser, 
for the house appeared to be his, 
when, clear on the still air, there 
came a shout of “‘ Atesh! Atesh!” 
and the red glow, spreading like a 
stain, enveloped the whole roof. A 
flame licked upwards, and Gedos was 
on fire for the third time. 

That the whole village would be 
burnt was evident almost from the 
start. There was little wind, but 
the crowded wooden houses, baked 
brittle by months of unclouded sun- 
light, flared like torches, passing on 
the flame of destruction from one to 
another in a rapidly expanding ring. 
Within an hour a hundred homes 
were gone, their roofs crashing in- 
wards and showering sparks against 
the sky. The main street, when we 
reached it, was a fiery chasm, a 
furnace barred with blazing beams 
and rafters. 

We offered help, but none seemed 
needed. Accustomed to calamities, 
the people had begun to pack with 
calm efficiency at the first cry of 
alarm, and already were streaming 
from the village to camp on the 
surrounding hills, taking with them 
all that could be piled on ox or ass. 
No life was lost, and only Baba Selim 
and his nearest neighbours lost much 
else of value. The Kaimakam’s house, 
the mill, and the granary were safe 
on our side of the stream. 

When dawn came, nothing remained 
of Gedos but its stone foundations 
and the smoke and smell of burning. 
No phoenix rose from its ashes. But, 
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for many a night to come, an ill- 
omened, luminous bird would continue 
to haunt that deserted valley in the 
hills. Was there not proof that it 
would, in the piece of mouldering 
wood I took away with me, when, 
a few hours later, we were sent off 
under escort to the coast ? 


PostscripT.—Let none read on who 
would have this tale retain its spectral 
savour. The regular spookster will 
prefer to interpret supernaturally the 
feathered ghostliness I have described, 
linking its hauntings with a minor 
earthquake and a major fire, recoiling 
from any suggestion that these were 
coincidences that left nothing but 
the brightness of a bird to be 
explained. And if he discovered, 
as I did afterwards, that even in 
England luminous barn-owls! have 
been @ common sight, would he not 
say that this explains the bird, but 
not its brightness ? 
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So it all boils down to a light which 
we have no reason to keep dark. 
Indeed, the truth can hardly be 
concealed, when all the best botanists 
are agreed that certain trees, par- 
ticularly hollow ash trees, quite often 
are infected by a phosphorescent 
fungus whose mellifluous name is 
Armillaria mellea, or Honey Tuft. 
Nor need we be backward in suggest- 
ing that the feathers of a bird inhabit- 
ing such a hollow and infected tree 
would become impregnated with fine 
particles of the decaying wood, and 
so come to borrow its brightness. A 
bushel of superstition cannot douse 
so earthly a glim. 

In the light of that luminous 
fungus, ghost-fanciers well may pause 
to blink. Probably no one else will; 
unless in surprise that Merrick, Bag- 
straugh, and I, to say nothing of 
some fifteen hundred Turks, could be 
so easily embogled by a phantomimic 
owl. 





1 For authenticated accounts of this phenomenon see ‘ The Zoologist,’ Vol. 66 of 1908, and 
‘ Transactions of the Norfolk Naturalists’ Society,’ Vol. 8 of 1904-09. 











AUSTERITY CRUISE. 


BY RONALD FARQUHARSON. 


My wife is no exception among the 
millions in Great Britain who have 
borne the brunt of austerity and 
restriction over recent years and who 
have somehow overcome the obstacles 
of supply and demand, thinking first 
and last of an always hungry husband 
and ever ravenous young. But last 
Christmas she contracted “flu; and 
she was forced to admit defeat when 
her temperature leapt to over 104. 
During the weeks that followed the 
running of the house was dictated by 
a Committee consisting of a doctor and 
two nurses. Eventually the time came 
when the doctor suggested the inevit- 
able change of environment, with 
complete freedom from household 
anxieties, if possible in the sun. As 
though realising this was no easy com- 
bination of certainties in an English 
April, he added, with every effort 
to assist, ‘“‘a Mediterranean cruise— 
perhaps.” 

Perhaps. But it set me thinking in 
terms of cargo boats and I immediately 
started on an extensive tour of the 
shipping offices. I am now able to 
offer the opinion that this is not a 
course to be recommended to anyone 
who is easily deterred. The best that 
I was but vaguely promised was two 
berths on a passenger liner due to sail 
towards the wrong climate in about 
six months’ time, and only available 
if two other people dropped out in the 
meantime. I was reluctantly forced 
to the conclusion that restrictions are 
harshest of all when one seeks to 
accommodate @ woman on a cargo 
ship at sea. 

Then, as so frequently happens, I 


ran into an acquaintance who had 
nothing to do with shipping, but he 
had a friend who knew a man who 
lunched regularly with the brother of 
a certain Mr ‘X’ who was Joint 
Managing Director of a Line that 
operates between the United Kingdom 
and Eastern Mediterranean ports. .. . 


In such a way did it come about 
that my wife and I boarded a vessel 
of 3200 tons, which for the purposes of 
this narrative I shall call the M.V. 
Khartoum. She was loading sugar and 
machinery in the West India Dock, 
London, and on completion was to sail 
for Malta, Alexandria, and the main 
ports of the Holy Land. It was our 
intention to take passage in her only 
as far as Alexandria and find our way 
home by other means. 

This chronicle confines itself to the 
outward voyage only, and I have 
thought it expedient to disguise the 
real identity of the ship’s crew as well 
as that of the vessel herself. But it 
has not been necessary for me to 
conjure up a fictitious name for the 
Master. To me he was the personifica- 
tion, at changing intervals, of half 
a dozen different characters, and I 
thought of him only as he whom the 
mood and manner of the moment most 
closely resembled. But let the day to 
day entries in this purely personal log 
tell the story; the story of what 
would be more officially described 
as an unadventurous voyage, entirely 
devoid of incident. 


Saturday, 3rd April.—I had advised 
the Steamship Company’s office that 
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my wife and I would go aboard the 
Khartoum at eleven in the morning. 
We arrived alongside the ship in West 
India Dock with about a quarter of an 
hour in hand. But they were ready for 
us. Two sprightly young men slipped 
down the gangway and manhandled 
our six pieces of luggage with extreme 
dexterity. Mr Johnson, the Chief 
Officer, was waiting to receive us and 
introduce us to the Chief Steward, a 
benign-looking gentleman called Mr 
Crabtree, who immediately whistled 
up his deputy, Bassett, a character 
whom we were to come to know ex- 
tremely well. This most worthy indivi- 
dual immediately conjured up « tray 
laden with coffee and chocolate biscuits 
and ushered us into the Pilot’s cabin, 
which was to serve as our pied-d-mer 
for the next ten days or so. The 
upholstery and fittings of this accom- 
modation, indeed those in all the 
officers’ cabins throughout the ship, 
suggested a stand at the Ideal Home 
Exhibition. 

Two emigration officials came on 
board at noon to ask a few formal 
questions, and shortly after, the Great 
Man himself, The Master, almost, 
literally breezed aboard. He bore 
down upon us in a manner that was 
the embodiment of hail fellow well 
met. ‘“‘Ho there! Come up to the 
bridge and let’s have a yarn.” 

I thought ‘a yarn’ might be inter- 
preted in terms of a gin, but though 
I proved to be mistaken, the Master 
was otherwise most hospitable. We 
must use his spacious day-room and 
his private bathroom as though they 
had been designed for our use alone, 
and anything or everything that might 
be in the ship was ours for the asking. 
Bunty started by rather shyly asking 
for a couple of coat-hangers, which was 
all either of us could think of that had 
been forgotten. Immediately his ward- 
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robe was thrown open, a uniform and 
@ suit of sports clothes with rather a 
shocking check flung on the bunk, and 
the denuded coat-hangers pressed upon 
us with a touch of old-world courtesy. 
Immediately I saw in him the re- 
incarnation of that gallant and late- 
lamented star of Variety — Billy 
Bennett. 

At 12.30 we sat down to dinner. 
We were placed at the centre table 
in the officers’ saloon with ‘ Billy 
Bennett’; Mr Johnson, the Chief 
Officer ; Mr Lester, the Second Officer ; 
and Mr Broughton, the Chief Engineer. 
At smaller tables around us sat those, 
as it were, of lesser degree: the Third 
Mate, the Wireless Operator, the 
Electrician, and the second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh Engin- 
eers. In the farthest corner, with their 
hair well brushed and on their best 
behaviour, sat the lowest forms of 
animal life in any ship—the two 
cadets. It was an extremely healthy 
four-course meal such as one is not 
usually accustomed to these days. 
Mr Crabtree, the Chief Steward, came 
in as we were finishing, sat in a seat 
vacated by someone else, picked up a 
pat of butter and smelt it, then shouted 
for soup. 

The earlier part of the afternoon 
was devoted to unpacking and stowing 
our possessions in the spacious ward- 
robe and chest of drawers which I 
thought would have been sufficient for 
a whole family of pilots on a round- 
the-world cruise. We had nearly 
completed this task when at 3.30 
Bassett made an appearance with 
another tray laden with a large pot of 
very strong tea, bread and butter, 
jam, and cakes. As he put this down 
on the writing-desk, he casually an- 
nounced that ‘tea’ would be served 
in the saloon at 5.30. We presumed 
that the substantial offering now 
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placed before us was to keep body and 
soul together during the intervening 
two hours. 

At the appointed time the bell rang 
and ‘ Billy Bennett’ and his officers 
appeared from various parts of the 
ship and we all sat down in the same 
positions we had occupied at dinner. 
Bunty and I managed with difficulty 
to do justice to fish, steak, cold beef 
and pickles, finishing with prunes and 
custard. That, however, was only the 
preliminary canter for the others, who 
then settled down to buns and bread 
and jam and great quantities of tea. 
Mr Crabtree made his belated appear- 
ance, smelt the butter, and shouted 
loudly for a kipper, and we knew that 
as far as we were concerned this orgy 
of eating was now over. We were 
just able to stagger along to the 
Pilot’s cabin, let out a few reefs, and 
relax on to our bunks. 

I suppose it was far more through 
habit than hunger that the thought of 


food began to occur to me again 
between 7.30 and 8 p.m. So I put my 
head out of the cabin door, button- 
holed the passing Bassett, and un- 
wittingly asked him what time dinner 


was. Bassett was obviously of the 
type that is not easily perturbed, but 
there is no doubt that he was momen- 
tarily shaken. Then the brief look of 
alarm on his countenance gave way to 
& more assuring expression as he 
announced that supper, consisting of 
beef sandwiches and tea, would be 
served in the cabin at about 9 P.M. 
We were quite ready to turn in at 
ten, feeling grossly over-nourished, 
and more than flattered by the expan- 
sive treatment afforded us. And the 
welcome was obviously genuine. My 
last thoughts were of ‘ Billy Bennett,’ 
whom, despite his breezy manner and 
nautical roll, I had found to be most 
unlike my conception of a cargo-boat 
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skipper. He appeared more as a 
combination of a successful country 
publican and a man who had made 
good in the City. I decided, however, 
that he would probably look more 
akin to his true calling when he donned 
uniform on the morrow against our 
departure out of the Thames and so 
from England. 


Sunday, 4th April—At 7.15 a.m. a 
tray bearing tea and hot buttered 
toast preceded Bassett into the cabin, 
and we were awakened with the 
announcement that a bath was already 
laid on and breakfast would be at 
8.30. I thought this would be an 
ideal holiday even if we never moved 
out of the West India Dock. Break- 
fast itself was little less bewildering 
than ‘tea.’ Following a wide choice 
of cereals and fish, we turned to fried 
eggs and bacon, followed by curry and 
rice. It seemed unusual for the 
ship’s officers not to run the full 
gamut of these gastronomical emotions 
before doing further justice to toast 
and marmalade. We came to the 
conclusion that the Merchant Navy 
must comprise a well-nourished body 
of men. 

This first feast of the day over, 
‘Billy Bennett,’ dressed up like the 
complete City Director, invited us to 
accompany him ashore and sample the 
Sunday morning delights of Petticoat 
Lane. But having been through the 
formalities of emigration we considered 
it more expedient to follow instructions 
and remain aboard. 

_ Above the wheel-house and the 
main bridge of the Khartoum is an 
upper bridge deck, spacious and open 
to the sky, with platforms jutting out 
to port and starboard. The Master 
allotted this to Bunty and me for 
our exclusive use as, what he termed, 
@ ‘playground.’ It was from the 
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eminence of our playground that, in 
the early afternoon, we witnessed the 
tugs take us in tow, nose our three- 
thousand-odd tons round, and mani- 
pulate us with uncanny skill into and 
through the lock that leads to the river. 
The distant dome of St Paul’s receded, 
as did the high tops of the famous 
sailing-ship Pamir in the adjacent 
dock, and we were on our way. 

The Master, whom we had so far 
only seen in the réles of ‘ Billy Bennett ’ 
and ‘Something in the City,’ was 
much in evidence, fussing about the 
Pilot and his telegraphs, occasionally 
picking up a megaphone and reviling 
the tug-masters. We saw him, for the 
first time, dressed as Captain of the 
Khartoum: gold braid, ‘scrambled 
eggs,’ ‘ fruit salad,’ and all. He even 
carried a smart pair of brown kid gloves, 
and from his neck hung powerful- 
looking binoculars. Despite his un- 
deniable and rather jaunty nautical 
appearance, he still gave the impres- 
sion of being an ageing provincial 
bank manager attending a fancy-dress 
party as ‘ Lord Fraser of North Cape.’ 
Glancing up now and then to the 
heights of the ‘ playground,’ he would 
address us with a ‘‘ Ho—up there,”’ 
and in a booming quarter-deck voice 
regale us with a running commentary 
on what was going on around us. 
Then he would amble off to confer 
with the character he referred to as 
“the mud Pilot,’ hurl some more 
invective through the megaphone at 
the tug-masters, and return and repeat 
to us, almost verbatim, what he had 
told us a few minutes earlier. 

We descended to the main-deck, 
round which we paced with a view 
to ascertaining how many laps would 
complete a mile. Exercise in abun- 
dance, we thought, was going to be 
essential if the order of eating was 
to be maintained. I calculated that 
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there were about twenty-two laps to 
the mile and as we slid down the 
Thames to Gravesend we had covered 
a mile and a half before being stopped 
in our tracks by ‘the Lord Fraser 
of North Cape’ himself, still in full 
regalia, who insisted that we have 
another ‘ yarn’ with him in his own 
spacious apartment. We followed him 
up to his day-room, where he immedi- 
ately invited us to have a drink, and 
produced the whisky bottle and glasses. 
But he became so full of words that 
he quite overlooked the courtesy of 
taking matters an obvious stage further. 
The whisky was well out of reach as 
he embarked on a long career of repeti- 
tion, punctuated at frequent intervals 
by excusing himself for not ‘ joining 
us,’ since he never drank much when 
the ship was under way. We felt that 
the circumstances, though somewhat 
tantalising, called for party manners ; 
so we continued through the evening 
to view the whisky bottle and the 
glasses from afar while murmuring 
polite assurances that we quite under- 
stood about his not ‘joining us.’ In 
the meantime he must have recounted 
to us no less than three times the tale 
of how that morning he had bought 
six pairs of nylon stockings in Petticoat 
Lane for twopence a pair. But he 
was always at great pains to add the 
rider “‘though, mark you, they were 
not fully fashioned.”’ There was one 
diversion ; for as we were accompany- 
ing him down Petticoat Lane for the 
fourth time, Miss Demeanour, the 
wisest of the ship’s cats, emerged from 
under the Master’s chair, arched her 
back at him, and made a dignified 
exit. She had had enough. Shortly 
afterwards we followed her. As we 
took our leave, the Old Man remarked 
casually that ever since he was tor- 
pedoed and captured in 1941 he was 
invariably nervous and excited at 
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the beginning of any voyage. He 
hoped we had enjoyed our drink and 
that we understood. There was a look 
of almost child-like gratification on his 
features when we assured him that we 
had and that we did. 


Monday, 5th April—In the early 
hours of the morning I looked out of 
the porthole and witnessed the Pilot 
scrambling down over the ship’s side. 
I realised we must be off Dungeness 
and that from now on it was all up to 
‘ Billy Bennett ’ and his merry men. 

In mid-channel there was a mild 
swell, and the bows lifted and dropped 
in fairly even pitch. But on passing 
Ushant, where, in the wrong jargon, 
we executed a left incline, the pitch 
changed to a roll which caused the 
crockery to rattle and all insecure 
objects aboard to swing to and fro. 
But there was no discomfort except to 
Mr Blacklock, the seventh engineer, 
on his maiden voyage, who was ob- 
served paying frequent visits to points 
of vantage. He comes from Wigan, 
and intimated that though he had 
for years hankered after going to sea, 
this was his first and would be his 
last trip. 

‘It’s had it for me,” he said. ‘“‘ One 
second I put me foot down and there’s 
no deck at all, and the next second 
when I put the other down there’s 
too much. Oh—excuse me... .”’ 

Miss Demeanour and her friends the 
two tabbies, Miss Fortune and Miss 
Apprehension, seem to appreciate the 
ship’s movement and are all in care- 
free and playful mood. 

‘The Lord Fraser of North Cape’ 
dominated the scene at the breakfast 
table. Only Mr Broughton, who is 
older and, I should think, ever so 
wise, seems to maintain his natural 
calm in the Old Man’s presence. But 
Mr Broughton is Senior Engineer in 





the Company’s fleet and in his own 
estimation a person of far greater 
significance. 

I sat in the sun up on our play- 
ground, stirring myself now and then 
to take some exercise. I realised it 
was Monday and that my colleagues 
at home would be about their daily 
tasks while I idled at sea contemplating 
even idler days ahead. But as Bunty 
dozed in a deck-chair I thought how 
much more all this would mean to her. 
No household chores, no passages with 
the butcher and the grocer, and no 
weary hours at the stove and sink. 
The upper bridge had become more a 
housewife’s paradise than a holiday- 
maker’s playground. 

Mr Crabtree, closely followed by 
Bassett, scaled the steps to our eyrie 
and announced that bond had been 
broken. He produced a formidable 
list of the more popular brands of wine 
and spirit and suggested it would be 
easior for all if I ordered my require- 
ments by the bottle. I had so far 
witnessed no drinking whatsoever on 
board, and indeed the thought of it 
had hardly occurred to me. But 
whisky and gin were under seven and 
sixpence a bottle and tins of fifty 
cigarettes were quoted at one and 
eightpence. Mr Crabtree’s list also 
included chocolates. What sort of a 
place was this, I thought. I could 
smoke myself silly all day and roll into 
my bunk paralytic with alcohol every 
night of the voyage, while Bunty 
gorged herself with chocolates, and it 
would all cost under two pounds ten. 


Tuesday, 6th April—Now well into 
the Bay of Biscay, with a swell that 
developed into quite a sea towards 
evening. As we travel south it becomes 
perceptibly warmer. It was gloriously 
sunny all day. And how really de- 
lightful it is to lie and laze in the sun 
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and utterly relax without telephones, 
newspapers, and mail. I miss none of 
them. Apart from the regularity of 
meals no part of our day is in any 
way organised, and Bunty and I have 
both discovered the sheer loveliness of 
being allowed to indulge a natural 
inclination to be lazy. Now and then 
‘Billy Bennett ’ appeared to intercept 
the effortless ease of our day by invit- 
ing us to listen to some item on his 
private radio. Twice we stirred our- 
selves to descend the ladder to his 
quarters, but all we were treated to 
was a series of cracklings, a few shrill 
screeches, and a great deal of morse. 
It was explained away as being the 
fault of “‘ that fool ‘Sparks’”’ or the 
position of the Master’s cabin in 
relation to the funnel, but we were 
convinced ourselves that the real 
trouble was that ‘Billy Bennett’ 
was a ‘fiddler.’ His fingers never 
left the knobs, and if he managed to 
strike a station he tried to improve 
the reception, with the only result 
that he lost it again. In a witless 
moment I asked him why he did not 
invite ‘Sparks’ to look the set over. 
*** Sparks,’’’? he echoed, in a voice 
charged with the utmost contempt ; 
“what does ‘Sparks’ know about 
radio!” 

I omitted to record yesterday that 
we sighted a large battleship on the 
horizon, which crossed our bows some 
miles ahead. She was identified as 
being the famous Frenchman Richelieu. 
Today she was still dogging us, accom- 
panied by attendant destroyers. She 
came up on our starboard beam, a 
truly magnificént sight, almost within 
hailing distance. ‘Billy Bennett’ 
apparently considered that justice 
should be done to such an occasion 
and dressed himself up completely as 
‘Lord Fraser of North Cape’ even to 
the telescope under his arm. In sten- 
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torian tones he gave orders for the red 
duster to be hoisted, then dipped in 
salute. The Quartermaster, dressed 
rather like an American baseball 
player, carried out the order, but the 
massive Frenchman failed to respond 
to the courtesy, and there was an 
obvious loss of prestige aboard. Later, 
when the escorting destroyers passed 
us in line, ‘Lord Fraser of North 
Cape,’ rather redder in the face than 
usual, gave orders for the formality to 
be repeated. A figure in the leading 
destroyer appeared to be struggling 
with the halliards of the tricolour in 
the stern, but the flag never budged, 
and one was left to presume that some- 
thing had become hopelessly inter- 
twined. ‘Lord Fraser of North Cape’ 
considered that the whole British 
Mercantile Marine had received a 
serious rebuff and muttered something 
about causing an interchange of notes. 
He was much put about as he divested 
himself of his ceremonial trappings and 
became ‘ Billy Bennett’ once again. 
He should, however, be sufficiently 
proud of his own trim little craft now 
only on her second voyage. She is 
Diesel driven and consequently free 
from coal-dust and smoke. There is 
no vibration or creaking of timbers as 
she rolls evenly in the Atlantic swell. 
She chugs steadily along at a cruising 
speed of thirteen knots. She carries 
more than ample fresh water for baths 
and washbasins. Mr Crabtree invited 
me to refrain from asking for salt 
water because they would have diffi- 
culty in procuring any aboard the ship. 
I could think of no purpose for which 
I might require it, but obviously Mr 
Crabtree wished me to know. Bunty 
makes use of the bathroom labled 
‘Officers’ and I visit the similar 
accommodation marked ‘ Engineers.’ 
Neither of us has yet clashed with the 
rightful owners’ requirements and we 
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can only imagine that they creep along 
there in the dead of night, having first 
looked through the Pilot’s porthole 
and made quite certain that we are 
both asleep. 

We invited various officers to take 
a drink with us during the evening, 
but though they all appeared grateful, 
there were no takers. We came to the 
conclusion that the Merchant Navy, 
at any rate while afloat, are staunch 
teetotallers, and considered it rather 
humiliating not to be able to give 
anyone gin at about threepence a glass. 
So Bunty and I had one ourselves 
before the last main meal of the day, 
though five o’clock in the afternoon 
still seems the wrong time of day to 
have a snifter, even at ridiculous 
prices. 

The Bay became intensely angry 
tonight and I was obliged to wedge all 
movable objects in the cabin and 
secure the portholes against invasion 
from the sea. 


Wednesday, 7th AprilSoon after 
sunrise the sea subsided and it became 
a glorious day with a slight following 
breeze. It was almost overpoweringly 
hot up in our private stamping ground 
and the face that peers back at me 
from the mirror is bright crimson. 
The upper bridge is fifteen yards across, 
including the wings that jut out to 
port and starboard. I walk to and 
fro sixty times and consider that I 
have covered a mile. I endeavour to 
walk three or four miles a day as the 
only available means of counteracting 


- the food and finding anything respect- 


able that will meet round my figure 
when the voyage is over. On board I 
wear grey flannels or shorts, an open 
shirt and sandals. But to preserve 
the decencies of the Briton abroad I 
always wear a tie for ‘tea.’ I have 
never felt fitter or more carefree. 
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Surprisingly there has not yet been 
@ moment of boredom or a _ hint 
of dullness. Indeed, the hours of 
complete inactivity, interspersed with 
periods of gentle exercise, pass all 
too quickly. 

At midnight I walked on deck and 
saw close on the port bow the sentinel 
beams that watch over entry to the 
Tagus. 


Thursday, 8th April—There was 
more than a touch of gloom aboard 
this morning, for during the night 
Miss Demeanour disappeared—appar- 
ently overboard. No human cargo 
reported missing could have caused 
more concern. ‘ Billy Bennett’ was 
much put out and ordered a thorough 
search of the whole ship. including the 
lifeboats. There was a general con- 
sultation and Mr Crabtree, who once 
took a First-Aid course and therefore 
acts as Ship’s Doctor as well as Chief 
Steward, advanced the opinion that 
Miss Demeanour had stowed herself 
away in order to “have a kitten.” 
I thought this rather singular expres- 
sion becomingly modest considering 
the economy of effort employed by 
cats in the matter of productivity. 
The Captain thought it was sheer 
idiocy, and switching his personality 
from that of ‘Billy Bennett’ to 
‘Lord Fraser of North Cape,’ boomed 
out in his best quarter-deck manner, 
“Dammit, man, if she was going to 
have kittens, she would have had 
them in my drawers,’’ and then strode 
down to the poop-deck and peered 
under the hatch coamings. I do not 
profess to be a cat lover, but I hope 
there is “‘some dank sufficient heaven’”’ 
for such gay and whimsical creatures 
as Miss Demeanour. 

The touch of gloom gradually gave 
place to the Nelson touch ; for during 
the morning we passed close by Cape 
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St Vincent and on through Trafalgar 
Bay. In these historical surroundings 
one would have expected ‘the Lord 
Fraser of North Cape’ to embark on 
one of his verbal voyages of repetition. 
But whether it was that the first 
person singular might, even to him, 
come amiss off Trafalgar, or that he 
was brooding over the whereabouts of 
his feline friend, we did not know. 
We found him sitting somewhat 
moodily outside his quarters wearing 
a black beret and darning a sock 
which he had draped round a tumbler. 
This spectacle so stirred Bunty that 
I discovered her, when I had finished 
my exercise, with a veritable stack 
of the Old Man’s socks beside her, 
busily working away on the most 
appalling gaps in heel and toe. ‘ Billy 
Bennett’ had retaliated by an insist- 
ence on undertaking my personal 
washing, and I caught him in the act 
of ironing half a dozen handkerchiefs, 
while two of my shirts were hanging 
from a piece of string that stretched 
across the width of his day-room. It 
was @ pretty little domestic scene, and 
rather than disturb it I sought out 
the equally unusual character of Bassett 
and invited him to join me in a sherry 
in the Pilot’s cabin. If the officers 
would not drink with me, maybe 
the other ranks would. Bassett was 
delighted, and after his second glass 
relapsed into what might be described 
@s & communicative mood. Photo- 
graphs of his wife and three daughters 
were produced, the latter served up 
with generous helpings of life-history. 
I was just hearing about the third 
daughter, whom they called ‘ Little 
Accident ’ and who was only just ten, 
when the bell rang for dinner and this 
pleasant little cameo of family life 
was abruptly terminated. 

So that I might be fully occupied 
while the washing and darning was 
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being completed, ‘ Billy Bennett ’ pro- 
vided me with a jig-saw puzzle which 
I took up to the playground in the 
afternoon. I persevered with many 
hundred of pieces of rather thin card- 
board until an unwelcome gust of 
wind scattered the majority of them 
far and wide across the deck. This 
caused so much concern to Mr Johnson, 
the Chief Officer, who was on the 
upper bridge engaged in some mer- 
cantile pursuit known as adjusting the 
compass or shooting the sun, that he 
ceased his immediate activities and 
blew a whistle. Almost instantane- 
ously one of the long-suffering cadets 
appeared at the double and was forth- 
with instructed to pick up the pieces 
and “see it didn’t happen again.” 
With an “ Ay, ay, sir,”’ the youth 
immediately groped in scuppers and 
behind ventilating shafts and water- 
tanks and retrieved as many as he 
could find. I went on with the task 
of piecing together a fully interlocking 
panorama entitled “A Garden in 
Gloucestershire’ while ‘the lowest 
form of animal life in any ship” 
repaired to the companionway and 
took up an expectant attitude, hands 
cupped, body inclined forward, as if 
he were Norman Yardley fielding in 
the slips at Headingley. I thought 
service to be a grand thing, but taken 
to these lengths it was apt to become 
embarrassing. 

About midnight I walked on deck 
again ; this time to see the silhouette 
of the Rock and the lights on either 
side as we passed smoothly through 
the Straits of Gibraltar. - 


Friday, 9th April.—During the third 
course at breakfast I announced to 
the Captain in particular and to the 
officers in general that, having ex- 
perienced travel and hospitality such 
as this in a cargo boat, I had decided 
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never to ‘rough it’ again in a pas- 
senger liner. It was a genuine expres- 
sion of my feelings, but the Second 
Mate—a thoughtful man who wishes 
to be a pilot so that he can spend more 
time with his young wife—was so 
moved that he passed me the mar- 
malade before I was half-way through 
my curry and rice. 

I cannot say we enjoy discussions at 
meal-times, because the conversation 
is invariably monopolised by the 
Master, though Bunty does her best 
to make it more general. We know 
all about ‘ Billy Bennett’s’ religious 
beliefs as well as his political persua- 
sions. We have his religion for dinner 
and his politics for tea. Mr Broughton, 
the Commodore Engineer, said in a 
gruff voice today that he was an 
atheist and an Independent and it was 
time we took an interest in the motive 
power of the ship. We made a date 
with him for 6.30 P.M. 

At 8 P.M. we still seemed to be 
travelling vast distances up and down 
ladders and along precarious platforms, 
and it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to sustain interest, since listen- 
ing to Mr Broughton’s explanations 
amid the din and throb was like watch- 
ing a silent film without the aid of 
captions. We could only trust to luck 
that we, in turn, pulled the right kind 
of face at the appropriate moment. 
When we returned with him to the 
civilisation of-the Pilot’s cabin and 
actually persuaded him to have a 
whisky-and-soda, it was as though a 
profound hush had descended upon 
the universe. 

I must note that the Mediterranean 
is blue—true blue, and that the sun, 
which, observed through ‘ Lord Fraser 
of North Cape’s’ telescope, has a 


spot on it, is very hot, and that the 
world seems good to one who idles 
along, with his torso turning to the 





colour of brick, watching the porpoises 
frisk about the bows. 


Saturday, 10th April.—At 7.30 a.m. 
Bassett awoke us with the rattle of his 
tea-tray and the hot buttered toast 
that compels one to rise immediately 
and eat it while the eating is still at 
its best. I always hope he will make 
a@ quiet entry and not wake Bunty, 
so that I can eat her toast as 
well, throw the crumbs out of the 
porthole, hide the plate, and eventu- 
ally explain to her that Bassett had 
forgotten to bring it this morning. 
So far, something has always happened 
to thwart these ill-conceived en- 
deavours. It was more than hopeless 
this morning because Bassett an- 
nounced in a loud voice that it was a 
beautiful morning and that the sun 
was so hot it was cracking the timbers. 
A slight exaggeration; but the sun 
was indeed far too hot to sit in, and 
the cadet, ever in attendance on deck, 
moved our chairs to the shade. 

At about 11 a.m., exactly a week 
since we came on board, we passed 
close inshore off Algiers. The heat- 
haze lifted to give us a glimpse of 
white-fronted houses rising in terraces 
from the edge of the Mediterranean. 
But an hour later a cloud appeared 
from over the African coast and it 
started to rain. It continued to rain 
in torrents until about three in the 
afternoon, when the sun appeared 
again somewhat less oppressive than 
before. So we walked in it for a time 
until a succession of short blasts on 
the siren called all and sundry to 
boat-drill. 

This was the most formal affair that 
had so far happened aboard. Bunty 
and I stood in line opposite Number 2 
boat with greasers and sailors, most 
of whom were clad so as to appear 
as characters that had just completed 
H 
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four years on a desert island. All we 
had in common from a sartorial point 
of view was the gaily-coloured life- 
belts, which lent us the appearance 
of a row of hunchbacks with well- 
developed bosoms. The Captain had 
boasted to us a day or two previously 
that the lifeboats could be seaborne 
within the space of forty seconds, so 
when they began loosening the stays 
of Number 2 with the idea of swinging 
it over the side we thought we were 
in for something dramatic. Actually 
what we witnessed was a good deal of 
grunting and ineffective ‘ heave-ho’s’ 
punctuated by the actions of the 
Carpenter, a mountain of a man 
wearing little more than a sheath-knife 
and a cloth cap, who appeared to be 
firing a Flit-gun at the more obstinate 
hinges. Mr Johnson, the Chief Officer, 
very red in the face and muttering 
under his breath, apparently thought 
we had witnessed sufficient of this 
somewhat indifferent display and sug- 
gested that we could now fall-out. 

On the way down to the cabin we 
passed ‘ Billy Bennett,’ the only man 
on board without a lifebelt. We 
commented on this and said we pre- 
sumed his job was to go down with the 
ship. We gathered that he had not 
held, even from afar, any watching 
brief over the boat-drill ; for his reply 
indicated that the speed and efficiency 
of his davits made the use of life- 
belts a mere formality. 

Later in the evening we were invited 
to have “supper and a yarn’”’ with 
the Old Man in his quarters. While 
we ate sandwiches and drank tea, he 
supplied the yarn. It was a very long 
story about his adventures with a 
stowaway who had crept aboard at 
some Bulgarian port many years ago. 
Three times the saga reached a climax 
and what we thought was a logical 
conclusion, and we half rose to go. 
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But each time he raised his hand in 
protest and said, “ But that wasn’t 
the end of it.” He kept refreshing 
our memories with the earlier part of 
his story and we hoped at any moment 
the well-known cliché “‘ to cut a long 
story short ’’ might give us some hope 
of reprieve, but it was not to be. We 
only just managed to keep awake until 
we reached the Pilot’s room about 
midnight, and then how sound was our 
sleep ! 

But it would be wrong to create the 
impression that we do not like ‘ Billy 
Bennett’; for indeed we do, and are 
greatly entertained by his company. 
The one thing he appears to lack is 
the ability to laugh at himself; for 
he plays his various réles with a deep 
sincerity and is always convinced that 
his audience is impressed. But allow- 
ance must be made for this, since the 
Master of a cargo ship is obviously the 
autocrat absolute, and, at sea, in a 
universe all his own. Sometimes I 
think we must be a godsend to him, 
for except in the brief terms of his 
orders he speaks to no one else aboard. 
We and the remaining cats are alone 
among those allowed access to the 
heights of his solitary plane. Maybe 
this is in accordance with his rigid 
ideas of discipline, and discipline is 
obviously aboard in abundance. But 
normally he must be lonely, almost to 
heart-breaking degree ; for he is also a 
man possessed of the qualities that are 
essentially human. 


Sunday, 11th April.—Bassett’s wak- 
ing call this morning was “It’s a 
lovely day, my daughter Kay’s birth- 
day, and the birds are all singing 
outside as though their little hearts 
would break.” 

My first thought was that we must 
have put in to some obscure port, but 
since the familiar throb and thrust of 
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Mr Broughton’s department was still 
with us, we came to the conclusion 
that Bassett must have his little joke. 
But it is indeed a lovely, lovely day. 
The Mediterranean lies like a blue 
millpond, with the historical North 
African coast plainly visible on the 
starboard bow. We pass Bizerta and 
Cape Bon and can see buildings ashore 
even without the aid of glasses. We 
reflect how not so very long ago it was 
hereabouts that was terminated that 
phase of the war which Churchill 
referred to as “‘the end of the be- 
ginning,” and that we are sailing over 
the resting-places of many brave ships 
and gallant men. And today all is 
calm and serene again and we can pass 
through smooth waters untrammelled 
and without fear. 

All the officers turned up at breakfast 
today in their Number Ones. Even 
Mr Broughton, who has been notorious 
for dressing at ease, was magnificent 
in the finery of his gold and purple, 
with the campaign ribbons of two 
great wars sewn in utter confusion on 
his jacket. His four rows of ‘ Fruit 
salad’ started off with the Atlantic 
and African Stars, went on through 
the ribbons of the 1914 war, paused 
for @ moment over the O.B.E., and 
finished with the Italian, French, 
and Burma campaigns of the latest 
conflict. He could have produced 
@ fifth row if he had not omitted 
the 1939-45 Star and the Victory 
Medal. I congratulated him on this 
brave array and he cast a baleful eye 
down on them and said, “‘ For good 
Has the missus sewn 
them on right ? ”’ 

I regarded my own appearance as 
being decidedly scruffy in the midst of 
all this finery and was about to go and 
struggle into a suit when I learnt that 
it was all in aid of the Captain’s 


Sunday morning inspection. I was 
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lost in admiration of such ceremonial 
in so insignificant a ship, but when 
‘Lord Fraser of North Cape’ took 
his place at table, the thought of there 
being anything insignificant about his 
command immediately vanished. He 
only required the cocked hat and 
sword and he could have carried out 
a review of the Mediterranean and 
Home Fleets combined. 

This is a gala day; for when the 
inspection was over we were invited 
up to the Admiral’s cabin and given a 
Gin and French. What was more 
remarkable was that Mr Broughton 
was also invited, though our host 
appeared to regard his presence as a 
mere formality. We had only just 
sampled the mixture when the bell 
rang for dinner, and the bottles were 
hastily stowed away and we were all 
shoo’d down into the saloon. On the 
way Mr Broughton nudged me in the 
ribs and whispered out of the corner of 
his mouth that we should call on him 
some time and have a proper drink. 
I made a mental note to do so at the 
earliest opportunity ; for here at last 
was someone aboard who might join 
me in doing justice to whisky at 
sixpence a glass. 

As we turn in, the African coast has 
receded and we rapidly approach the 
George Cross island. We are due to 
berth in Valetta Harbour early to- 
morrow to discharge forty-eight tons 
of sugar and iron, and then on in the 
evening towards Egypt. 


Monday, 12th April.—We lay out- 
side the Grand Harbour for two hours 
while various units of the British Navy 
steamed out. I stood gazing at the 


prospect of this ancient stronghold of 
the Crusaders, with its more recent 
historical associations, and considered 
the buff sandstone of the buildings in 
the morning sun to have about them 
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something of an arid look. ‘ Sparks,’ 
who was standing beside me, expressed 
it in more simple terms, remarking 
that the more he looked at them, the 
thirstier he began to feel. Perhaps 
naturally, there is still plenty of 
evidence of the merciless bombing 
which the island endured during the 
long siege, and as we came up to our 
mooring-place well within the harbour 
we were piloted cautiously about con- 
siderable quantities of rusting wreckage 
which will obviously still take many 
months to clear away. 

There were the usual delays before 
the proper authorities came aboard 
and the formalities were completed, 
but eventually the colourful person- 
ality who was the Company’s agent 
took us ashore to lunch at the Hotel 
Pheenicia. This hotel was something 
new to me, as I suppose it would be to 
many, since as yet it is but barely 
finished. I thought of it in terms of 
Shepheards in Cairo and the Galle Face 
in Colombo, and since its splendour 
and extravagance stands overlooking 
glorious and historical scenery, it must 
soon become as famous. After lunch 
the Agent drove us on a tour of the 
island, treating us to what was much 
like one of Mr Fitzpatrick’s colourful 
travelogues. As we arrived back at 
the ship, rather exhausted, at about 
six o’clock, I expected him to say 
“and it is with this thought that we 
say farewell . . .,”’ but it was not to 
be so. 

Discharging had taken somewhat 
longer than had been anticipated, and 
the Captain, the Agent, and the 
Maltese Pilot, who, like ninety-nine 
per cent of the local male population 
is called José, were at variance whether 
by the time the anchors were weighed 
and the wrecks negotiated they would 
not have been overtaken by darkness. 
The Captain had the last say, and 
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there was a glint of roguishness in his 
eye as he chose to err on the side of 
caution. So the others took their 
leave and Bunty and I were ordered 
to “have one for the row ashore” 
while he decked himself out in suitable 
array to show us the night life of 
Malta. He passed through into his 
sleeping quarters, and as we helped 
ourselves to his gin there came from 
next door a great commotion of 
wardrobes opening and shutting and 
drawers being slammed home, accom- 
panied by incantations more soulful 
than tuneful that ‘Daisy, Daisy” 
might give him her “ answer true.” 
Bunty and I found it difficult to 
contain our eager anticipation of the 
réle he might assume in order to do 
justice to the evening ahead. It would 
certainly not be ‘ Billy Bennett,’ and 
the island was too richly populated by 
the British Navy for a ‘Lord Fraser 
of North Cape.’ It might be the pro- 
vincial bank manager again, or the 
successful hotel-keeper from the Mid- 
lands. It might ... The curtains 
leading to his day-room were drawn 
back and there was no need for further 
conjecture. Before us stood the perfect 
musical-comedy representation of the 
country squire: Sir Jasper Broadacres 
to the life, all ready for a busy day on 
the moors. Where he found these 
clothes and how he could wear them 
on a hot evening in the Mediterranean 
was beyond comprehension. The as- 
tounding thing, as he stood there in 
deer-stalker hat, an almost whinneying 
check and shooting-boots, was that he 
was not deliberately trying to be 
funny. Even the José who propelled 
us to the pier took one look at him 
and immediately invoked the Deity, 
and, as he handed us ashore, re- 
ligiously crossed himself before slip- 
ping away again into the gathering 
darkness of the Grand Harbour. Bunty 
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and I assumed the attitude of two 
school-children about to be given a 
treat by a benevolent but somewhat 
erratic uncle. 

Our first port of call was a way- 
side establishment that combined the 
functions of tobacconist, fancy goods 
emporium, and drinking parlour. Here, 
to his intense joy, ‘Sir Jasper Broad- 
acres’ ran into three of his lifelong 
friends—the Captain, Chief Engineer, 
and Mate of a ship they had piled up 
on Cape Bon a week previously. We 
quaffed several glasses of beer, and 
then the six of us shuffled off after 
‘Sir Jasper,’ like an awkward squad 
moving off behind its instructor, and 
came presently to the _ brightly-lit 
portals of the Cabaret ‘X.’ The 
Chief Officer of the ship piled up on 
Cape Bon ventured the remark that 
in his opinion the place would hardly 
present the atmosphere that Bunty 
would appreciate. She immediately 
reassured him, however, by saying 
that, apart from dancing with coloured 
gentlemen, she was just as prepared to 
let her back hair down as he was, and 
so let us be gay. 

We secured a table on the edge of 
the dance floor, and José, the waiter, 
produced beer in great quantities. 
There was nothing to suggest that the 
establishment was in any way other 
than respectable, although the type of 
dancing that was in progress might 
have caused rather more than mild 
consternation if performed at a hunt- 
ball in Yorkshire, say fifty years ago. 
The somewhat uneven balance of the 
sexes in our party was soon adjusted 
by the introduction to the table of 
taxi-dancers Lili, Pola, and one whose 
name sounded like ‘ Hazy-bell.’ They 
were all delightful girls, and referred 
to Bunty, who must have been younger 
than any of them, as Madam, and told 
her where to do her shopping in Alex- 
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andria. Lili was a blonde from Vienna 
and boasted that she had once been 
married to a British Major; Pola 
hailed from Nicosia, but said she loved 
@ man in Limasol, and, as she had not 
set eyes on him for nine years, thought 
it was about time she was getting back 
there to see what he might be up 
to; and ‘ Hazy-bell,’ like Lili, was 
Hungarian and obviously an old friend 
of ‘Sir Jasper’s.’ She confessed that 
in a weak moment during the siege she 
had married a deserter from a relief 
ship, but as he had since showed no 
inclination to settle down to a job of 
work, it would be a good idea if we all 
bought her a drink. The commission 
she would earn on the gesture would 
help to balance the family accounts. 

We thought ‘ Sir Jasper ’ had shown 
judgment in the choice of his local 
talent, for the remaining performers 
attached to the establishment had the 
appearance for the most part of having 
been born and bred in the hanging 
gardens of Babylon, although they 
were obviously well schooled in the 
profession of dancing with enjoyment 
when partnered by those whose idea 
of the terpsichorean art was more 
remote than real. Such a man was 
‘Sir Jasper Broadacres,’ whose tango 
with ‘ Hazy-bell’ was the best turn 
of the evening. To the spectators it 
was an appalling burlesque of ‘ Blood 
and Sand,’ though ‘Sir Jasper,’ with 
his left arm flaying like a windmill, 
was obviously quite unconscious of it. 
Unfortunately he brought the act to 
@ premature close by executing a 
grape-vine movement which resulted 
in his shooting-boot becoming firmly 
embedded in the oilcloth. We thought 
that ‘Hazy-bell’ had earned more 
than her ten bob for the evening’s 
work, so we all bought her another 
drink to aid the maintenance of her 
idle husband. 
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At about midnight, José and his 
Maltese music-makers in the gallery 
began to show signs of packing up, so 
we bade farewell to Lili, Pola, and 
* Hazy-bell,’ wedged ourselves into a 
single chariot, and were driven back to 
the dockside by a Jehu who also was 
known as José. Here ‘Sir Jasper 
Broadacres ’ was loudly insistent that 
his three lifelong friends, the Captain, 
Chief Engineer, and Mate of the ship 
they had piled up on Cape Bon, should 
return with us on board and see for 
themselves what a modern greyhound 
of the ocean was really like. So again 
we wedged ourselves, not a little pre- 
cariously, into what was proclaimed 
to be a ‘dghaiso’ and were ‘ push- 
oared ’ back to the ship’s side by yet 
another of the locals known as José. 

The inspection of what ‘ Sir Jasper’ 
was now describing as a floating Hotel 
Pheenecia was preceded by a gentle 
popping of corks in the Captain’s 
day-room, accompanied by a positive 
spate of nautical jargon and an even 
more than usual amount of repetition. 
Presently ‘ Broadacres’ put his glass 
down with a bang, rose to his feet, and 
by way of introducing the first stage 
of the tour, led the way to the bridge, 
saying what sounded like “ Just half a 
tick in the wee louse.”” As Bunty had 
apparently never heard of the wheel- 
house, she innocently asked if some- 
body had brought aboard a circus of 
performing fleas, and I considered it 
better that we should retire immedi- 
ately before a memorable day should 
end in disharmony. 


Tuesday, 13th April—We were well 
free of the hazards of Valetta by the 
time the distressingly cheerful Bassett 
called us at 7.30. Earlier than that 
I had been vaguely conscious of the 
ringing of telegraphs as from a great 
distance, and the faint lingering traces 
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of an overpowering perfume, probably 
known as ‘ Maltese Musk,’ with which 
‘Hazy-bell from Hungary’ had be- 
decked herself the previous evening. 

Breakfast was marked by a strange 
lack of normal appetite, particularly 
in the Second Mate, who sat on my 
right and seemed slightly surprised to 
find himself aboard at all. He related 
in confidential tones how some ten 
hours previously he had popped his 
head through the door of the Cabaret 
“X,’ seen ‘the Old Man’ obviously 
enjoying himself, so had retreated 
rapidly to a less respectable establish- 
ment a short distance away. He 
related how a great darkness had 
descended over the island about mid- 
night, and the rest, in the words of the 
Immortal Bard, was silence. 

‘Sir Jasper Broadacres’ had, like 
the still undiscovered Miss Demeanour, 
disappeared during the night and in his 
place, opposite Bunty, sat, once again, 
‘the Lord Fraser of North Cape.’ 
That truly amazing man looked as 
though he had slept for fifteen hours, 
and his heartiness was even more 
distressing than Bassett’s. He had 
no doubt been on the bridge within 
three and a half hours of turning in 
after a lively and energetic evening 
and he must be over the sixty 
mark. At the other end of the scale 
the two cadets in their corner were 
nudging one another and restraining 
the odd giggle. One was forced to the 
conclusion that they had been ashore 
and probably burst themselves on 
half a dozen bottles of ginger beer and 
a choice selection of post-cards de- 
picting almost every less known wonder 
of the world except a view of the 
Grand Harbour. 

We spent the evening with the 
Master. Bunty put a patch on the 
back of his pyjama jacket, which, 
should he ever venture ashore wearing 
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it in his sleep, will have him arrested 


as an escaped prisoner. I rearranged 
the medal ribbons on his tunic, as half 
of them were hidden under the lapels. 
He was mightily pleased about this, 
for it gave him three full rows instead 
of two. He told us for the first time 
the details of how the German raider 
Gneisenau shelled and sank his ship in 
northern waters in 1941. He related 
how he had to spend the first several 
weeks battened down aboard the raider, 
and then long years in Germany. He 
was no longer ‘Billy Bennett,’ or 
‘Lord Fraser of North Cape,’ and 
certainly not ‘ Sir Jasper Broadacres ’ ; 
he was just, we thought, rather a 
tired and lonely old man. 


Wednesday, 14th April_—There seems 
but little to record on an essentially 
lazy day save that the sun was a 
burden: yet how loath we were to 
leave it for the shade, since too soon 
must come the time of turn-about 
towards the cold austere beginnings 
of the English summer. That is, of 
course, if we are fortunate enough to 
find a ship in Alexandria that will 
take us home again before my leave 
expires and I am thrown out of my 
job on the mercies of an unfriendly 
world. I wonder how to apply for a 
job like Bassett’s. 

It was not until after four that we 
were able to exercise in comfort and 
then not for leng ; for the Master, who 
has now begun to dog our footsteps, 
soon placed his bulk in our path in 
order to recount and then repeat the 
strange happenings of his sailing days. 
There was the haunted ship in which 
strange unaccountable footsteps were 
heard to walk the upper bridge at 
night, and a cock that crowed at the 
masthead as a herald to approaching 
doom. Inevitably, perhaps, there was 
also the sea monster that snaked its 
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way through the waters of the Pacific. 
These yarns of his, which, there was 
not the slightest doubt, he at least 
believed, were long in the telling. 
Again, after the evening meal he 
sought us out in the Pilot’s room and 
insisted on escorting us, first to the 
very bows of the ship and then to the 
utmost stern, so that we might in 
turn view the bow wave and the stern 
wake by moonlight. He would not, of 
course, understand that such sights 
should normally be reserved for soli- 
tude and possibly the examining of 
one’s soul. 

It was not until after ten that 
escape became possible. It was then 
too late to pay our intended call on 
Mr Broughton and share the real 
drink he had promised us. But at 
least we have developed into good and 
patient listeners, which has the merit 
of turning an uneventful lazy day into 
@ tiring one, and at the end of it 
sleep comes all too easily. 


Thursday, 15th April_—Today, the 
last full day we shall have at sea 
aboard this vessel, Bassett’s awakening 
call was to the effect that it was a 
lovely day and there was a long queue 
outside waiting for the Southport ’bus. 
One can only suppose that Bassett 
sleeps badly and thinks up these 
screamingly funny remarks during the 
night watches. At any rate, at an 
hour when one’s own mind is not 
registering at full throttle, these 
brilliant shafts of wit at least amuse 
Bassett himself, who, having deposited 
the tray on the wash-basin, removes 
his frame from the cabin positively 
shaking with ill-concealed mirth. 

The sun became uncomfortably hot 
soon after breakfast, and it seemed 
expedient to keep within the shadow 
of the bridge. We had several letters 
to write, which was complicated by 
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our being obliged to indulge in a new 
game known as Captain-Dodging. We 
do like him, in all his moods and 
personalities, and I suppose there is 
no one else he can really talk to in 
the ship; but listening, especially 
when one has heard it all before, 
can become burdensome. It is a 
shame really, because he is 80 very 
anxious to be kind and has looked 
after us, as indeed to a lesser degree 
everyone else has as well, in a most 
generous manner. But he followed 
us all over the ship this morning and 
letter-writing was perforce consider- 
ably curtailed. Soon after four we 
sought the sanctuary of the top bridge 
in order to catch up on exercise, but 
we had not covered more than the 
equivalent of a quarter of a mile when, 
resplendent in white ducks, he ap- 
peared in our midst. I had just 
remarked to Bunty that we had seen 
everything in the ship now and there 
could hardly be anything left which 
he might wish to show us, except 
possibly his operation. “I’ve just 
thought of something,’ he began. 
‘Have you ever steered a ship at 
sea ?’’ I lied in my teeth and said I 
had. He turned to Bunty. “ But 
you haven’t’’; and Bunty had to be 
more honest. So we were whisked 
down to the wheel-house, the helms- 
man was ordered to make himself 
scarce, and Bunty put the ship through 
the operation which, during the war, 
was known as ‘ taking evasive action.’ 
I am not certain that when the helms- 
man was recalled we were not heading 
back for Malta. Mr Broughton related 
to us at ‘tea’ how he was examining 
the rudder leads in the sternmost 
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bowels of the ship at the time and 
things became so unexpectedly active 
that he could keep track of nothing 
and was fearful lest we had run into 
some forgotten minefield. We avoided 
the Captain and had that real drink 
to restore confidence all round. Strange 
that the nicest occasions always seem 
to happen almost at journey’s end, 
but it will remain a pleasant memory. 
Tomorrow at dawn we shall be lying 
outside Alexandria Harbour, awaiting 
the Pilot. I have just learnt through 
the ship’s radio that no British vessels 
scheduled to proceed homeward within 
a@ week or so are in port. I am also 
aware that this good ship, whose hos- 
pitality we have so much appreciated 
as a medium for an ‘ austerity cruise,’ 
will proceed within forty-eight hours 
for a prolonged stay at the unhealthier 
ports of the Holy Land. The authori- 
ties at home would not grant an 
Egyptian visa to enable us to go 
beyond the limits of the harbour, and 
my allowance of non-sterling currency 
is distressingly meagre. What will 
happen to us, therefore, in the days 
that are immediately ahead causes me 
rather more than mild apprehension. 
But I only have to look up from my 
writing at this moment and regard my 
wife to be fully aware that, come what 
may, she is fit again, and that the sun 
and relaxation of the past ten days 
have indeed worked the miracle that 
months in England could never attain. 
Tomorrow, and the next day, will 
surely bring their alarms and excur- 
sions, but I shall be happy because of 
Bunty. It will have been worth it, 
and at the worst it will still have been 
adventure. 
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ROUTE TWENTY-FIVE. 


BY JANE G. PLANT. 


THe Great Powers that decide such 
things did not choose to send a real 
magic carpet to America for me when 
they finally decided I could go to 
Great Britain to join the British Air 
Transport Auxiliary, back in 1943. 
Perhaps it was better that way. Even 
a magic carpet would have had fewer 
fascinations to offer than a North 
Atlantic convoy. One could even say 
that the aforesaid magic carpet might 
have flown in cloud all the way, or at 
night or something. Certainly it could 
not have offered the same sights and 
sounds as the convoy. Even the name 
brings visions to mind, though likely 
not the ones I mean: the corvettes 
refuelling in mid-Atlantic, ships rising 
and then falling from view in a storm, 
the wind-blown sunshine on the loco- 
motives on the deck of the ship next 
to our transport, people lying in the 
sunshine to take in the warmth and 
speculate on the things that had gone 
‘bump’ in the distance at tea-time. .. . 

The force that had taken me from 
a dull job of flight instruction, in 
Maryland, to Southern England, at 
war, did seem magical by the complete 
change it had effected. I had never 
been to Britain before and had met 
but a scant half-dozen British people 
in all my twenty years. The many 
mysteries of the storied cities with 
romantic names, like Baghdad and 
Tashkent and Istanbul, were, by their 
remoteness, nothing to the thought of 
going to live in another country, to 
meet its people, to be part of their own 
war effort. My job was to be ferrying 
aircraft for the R.A.F. How excited 
I was ! 


All of this is rather straying from 


my story, which is intended to concern 
a certain flight. In a day or so, no 
longer, Britain ceased to be foreign. 
Still, the thrill of something new 
increased, not because of excitement, 
because there was not any, at least of 
the warlike kind. It was instead the 
satisfying adventure of finding out 
that England’s people were my people 
and that I was at home. 

Five of us joined the same day. We 
had come from five countries: from 
Britain, Australia, Holland, Nicaragua, 
and the United States. A few cups of 
tea together and we were fast friends, 
all five of us. Ida, the Dutch girl, 
became eventually my room mate. 

Flying started quite soon and, with 
it, an intensive course in map-reading. 
The instructors tried to frighten us by 
saying always that the greatest problem 
we had was finding the way about. 
“Read the maps, know them, see the 
countryside on them. Mustn’t get 
lost : balloons, firing ranges, prohibited 
areas, and ‘high ground’. . .” 

Nothing in my history courses, in 
the information about ferrying, not 
even the pictures of England pre- 
pared me for the beauty of it. Every 
flight brought something new. Slowly 
we tested our wings and flew farther 
from the little field in Buckingham- 
shire that was home, there among the 
poppies, with the changing view of the 
Chilterns. How could a country be so 
lovely ! Could it be real ? 

There was always an interesting 
sight below. The countryside seemed 
compressed. Instead of towns being 
a dozen or so miles apart, they were so 
close that one might be flying over 
one and see several others close by. 
H2 
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I kept wanting to fly lower than usual 
to retain the familiar perspective. 
Passing over railways and roads ceased 
to be a great event, decisive in navi- 
gating. There were so very many of 
them, but they were all there on the 
map. We cadets were sent out to 
learn a land rich in the treasure of 
history, but a full key was provided. 
The wonderful maps, at four miles to 
the inch, showed all the roads, most of 
the villages, the railways, forests, and 
the points of interest it might be 
possible to see from the air. No more 
flying for miles, on large-scale maps, 
with no check-points, not even a 
clue! Flying about did require careful 
attention to the compass and quick 
map-reading ; but maps have always 
fascinated me, and perhaps it is because 
of them that Britain fascinated me so 
greatly. The ferry pilot became a 
sightseer. The map was the guide. 

Finding the way by air in the British 
Isles compares with flying in America 
in much the same way as does the 
manner of finding and going to a 
certain house vary if the house is out 
in the country or if it is in a city. 
Either type of journey is simple, 
interesting, and great fun when the 
right set of methods is brought into 
use. Still, the great beauty of England 
surprised me more each day. It is as 
difficult to write clearly of it now as it 
was then in writing letters to my family 
in America. Each day brought new 
finds: a castle, an abbey, a long 
avenue of trees leading up to a great 
hall, always the very perfect little 
fields, the unbelievable colouring in the 
landscape. 

The time passed and the number of 
my trips mounted up. I had explored 
the Oxfordshire and Berkshire valleys, 
had seen the dark Midlands; I had 
braved the Bristol Channel and visited 
South Wales, gone through the pre- 
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scribed corridor to cross the Thames 
at Gravesend to Kent and around by 
Redhill and Reading, even down to 
Dorset and back via the Bristol balloons 
that were so close to Whitchurch 
Airfield there. Each had been an 
adventure full of reward in new sights 
and a greater awareness of the country, 
but the best was to come. 

A.T.A. had the almost oddly sensible 
plan of putting cadets through the 
course of training as quickly as they 
thought advisable, individually rather 
than in classes. If you did not boob 
too badly, you rushed right on about 
your trips, and the instructors helped 
you to do it quickly and still take in 
all the information you would need 
later. Putting the matter thus, on the 
basis of individual initiative and trust, 
led us all to have a much greater hold 
on things than if we had been ‘ pushed.’ 
Flight instructors and the Maps and 
Signals Officer filled us with informa- 
tion about airfields, advisable routes 
for flying in bad weather, ways to fly 
safely in bad winter weather, and how 
best to avoid breaking His Majesty’s 
valuable aircraft. The Meteorological 
Officer tried to help us to be wise in 
choosing our weather. She gave us 
excellent forecasts and tried to tell us 
how to ask intelligently for forecasts 
at other airfields where our require- 
ments might not be so well under- 
stood. Unlike the R.A.F., we flew 
contact only, instead of by instruments 
and radio, down to an authorised limit 
of two thousand yards of horizontal 
visibility and an eight-hundred-foot 
cloud height. Horizontal distance is 
hard to judge from the air, but it does 
not really matter. The main idea is 
to know when not to fly. It takes 
years to teach a pilot that one thing. 

Student legend had it that all 
cadets had to do a certain practice 
trip, numbered ‘ Route Twenty-five,’ 
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to finish off the course, just before 
they got their wings-check to graduate 
and start ferrying. The trips were 
assigned by number, the routes for 
which we were supposed to have pre- 
pared in our ‘spare time.’ Route 
twenty-five was the longest of the lot. 
You always had to do it to see the 
country more nearly as a whole, to 
try to observe some of the likely 
hazards of flying in the north, and to 
get a look at Scotland. The only time 
a cadet might not do the trip was in 
the winter when the weather was 
really bad and it might take three or 
four weeks to get around the circuit. 
But I went through the school in the 
early summer. 

Finally the great day came: trip 
twenty-five! It was a bright sunny 
morning which, two years later, I 
would have distrusted as certain to 
bring the worst of weather before 
nightfall. But, not then. None of the 
girls had gone the whole round in one 
day and I was full of hope. The 
route was from Thame, Oxfordshire 
(actually Haddenham), to Sherburn- 
in-Elmet (Yorkshire), to Catterick, 
Bishop Auckland, Hexham, Carlisle, 
Dumfries, Kirkbride, St Bees Head, 
Millom, Squires Gate, Ringway, Tern- 
hill, Worcester, and back to Thame. 
Not all the places were airfields I had 
found out. They had been named to 
define the intended route, for various 
reasons, all fully explained by the 
Maps and Signals Officer. 

I wanted to get back that night, 


_ but I included the overnight kit, just 


to be safe, like carrying an umbrella to 
prevent rain. The Magister assigned 
proved a nice one. The brakes worked 
very well and both tanks were filled, 
tyres and oleo legs all inflated; we 
were ready to set out. A great pack 
of maps, a chocolate bar, some sweets, 
lots of warm sweaters and coats had 
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all been put in their right places. The 
pilot of an open aircraft can see well 
(in some directions) and feels very 
close to things, but needs to have all 
wanted items close to hand, yet stowed 
so that they will not blow out. The 
safest way to keep the maps on board 
is to sit on them. The problem of 
where to keep a handkerchief so that 
it can be used and not lost is unsolved, 
as far as I know. 

The first leg, to Sherburn, was 
changed a bit. They were working on 
the runway and it was busy anyway, 
so the Ops Officer had said land at 
Doncaster. The course led close by 
our ferry pool at Ratcliffe, just above 
Leicester. I had been there before, so 
that part was easy enough and almost 
straight up the meridian too. That 
would all help to prove the course and 
check the wind, for the same heading 
would lead on to Doncaster. 

The little Maggie proved to be a 
pleasant companion, nicely in trim, if 
not over-fast. That would keep it 
from being tiring to fly, unlike those 
that required a heavy foot all the 
way to keep them straight. The rail- 
ways and roads turned up at the right 
times, the country houses were all 
there, the reservoirs, even the Daventry 
and Rugby radio towers off to the left. 
I was a little too far to the east to be 
able to see the canal in the tunnel. 
Watling Street appeared, long and 
straight. A town—Leicester, the 
smoke for a time, downwind from it, 
then Ratcliffe on the Foss Way. 
Ratcliffe was a popular station then 
and it warmed the cold cockpit to 
look down and see the cosy grass 
field next to the college. But, I 
had to press on; for it was getting 
dark and gloomy and visibility had 
lowered. I thought I smelled thunder- 
storm, but, of all the signs, only 
the gloom and the thick billowing 
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clouds existed. Press on. The course 
was right by then, adjusted just a 
trifle. The scenes below changed 
quickly as Nottingham came and 
dropped astern. There seemed so 
many things to see, so many railways, 
more than on the map to be sure; 
wonderful country halls, large parks, 
lakes, and more great houses. What 
a lovely sight if only it were not so 
dark! Just when I thought I should 
be lost in another few minutes Don- 
caster Airfield appeared ahead, right 
on course. It proved a nice, quiet, 
grassy place. Certainly it did not 
take them long to fill the Maggie with 
petrol and tell me there was nothing 
really wrong with the weather. South 
of there the industrial smoke had blown 
in, but from Doncaster or Sherburn 
north it ought to be fine clear weather. 

Yes, it was a superb day from there 
on. Catterick was not far, at one 
hundred miles an hour. Sherburn 
turned up soon under my left wing- 
tip. A large obliging wood just to the 
east of it presented a satisfying ‘under- 
neath’ check. By then I could see 
and feel the crisp freshness of York- 
shire and the north. In the clear air 
the hills were nosing up from the left 
to break the flatness. There was an 
air of great fundamental peace that 
made the frequent bomber stations 
seem to be places for something other 
than the waging of war. 

Airplanes are such graceful things, 
it hurts a flier to know the fear and 
hatred and destruction so often associ- 
ated with them. Not everyone may 
know the calm beauty of flight. 

Up the Roman Road a little, and, 
ah—yes, there was Catterick. Odd 
name that, rather exciting. Was it 
the excitement of association? All 
the instructors spoke so respectfully 
of the bad weather in the north in 
Some other day, perhaps .. . 


winter. 
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Several friendly Poles took me in 
hand at Catterick. Just a few minutes 
for fuel and ‘Met Gen.’ No lunch, 
thanks anyway. What a beautiful 
day, not too warm, though . . . but 
is it ever warm in an open aircraft ? 

That road again, the Roman Road. 
Even in America, where people talked 
about the roads we had, there was 
nothing like the straight roads the 
Romans built here, in England, more 
than fifteen hundred years ago. How 
difficult it must have been to build 


them! How long must it have taken 
them! How could they hold up so 
long ! 


Bishop Auckland next, but no air- 
field there. The map called for a 
castle which I did not see, but then 
I was thinking, too, about changing 
course for Hexham. The hills and 
moors were completely unlike any 
I had ever seen before. The bareness 
and the green, the stark beauty were 
too striking to do more than create a 
mood of great attraction that I hope 
always stays with me, to rise up at the 
thought of the moors of Yorkshire. 
I am glad I did not see them then, 
purple and green and grey in a pouring 
rain and wind storm, for I could not 
have taken in so much at once and 
would have disbelieved the sight 
entirely. 

I had my lunch there, looking out 
over the hills. For once, I was not 
hungry and seemed to eat the sweets 
and chocolates only because it was the 
right time to attend to them. Hexham 
would be no problem. The idea was 
to go to Bishop Auckland and then 
to Hexham to avoid the Newcastle 
balloons and still make a trip through 
the Tyne Valley. 

The Tyne Gap was a great legend in 
A.T.A., one that was surpassed only 
by the legend of the Dumfries Valley. 
It offered a route from one coast to 
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the other, a way that remained open 
many days when the hill-tops were in 
cloud. But legend had it that some- 
times the gap only appeared to be 
clear and the weather might close 
down unexpectedly somewhere on the 
way through. You could not turn 
around in it with any but a slow air- 
craft, and then only if the pilot were 
very quick and skilful and, of course, 
lucky. We had lost quite a few pilots 
there, trapped by weather and the 
hills. Certain that I was approaching 
Grand Canyon itself, I was confident of 
recognising it; the idea being to turn 
west at Hexham and go to Carlisle. 

The break in the hills that did 
appear was not Grand Canyon by any 
stretch of the imagination, though I 
had only my imagination to tell me 
what Grand Canyon was like any- 
way. But it did have a railway and 
it did run east and west. Obviously 
this was the Tyne. The gently rolling 
hills were far too low and attrac- 
tive ever to be dangerous, or so I 
thought that sunshiny noon. Even 
this scene seemed to be @ miniature 
one. Our largish hills in Eastern 
United States were long and wide as 
well as tall and usually nearly covered 
with trees. These were stark and bare, 
small and perfect, like an imagined 
picture of some part of Switzerland. 
Flying up the valley was like taking 
a stroll through the country. Smoke 
curled up from.the little stone cottages, 
sheep grazed quietly in their walled- 
in fields. I took it all in. The air- 
craft enabled me to stroll along, peek 
into villages, admire the various farms, 
see whole parts of the valley at once 
and pass on to new scenes, never to 
tire or be bored. 

Some people insist that the pilot 
sees nothing of the loveliness of a place 
or flies too quickly for appreciation, 
but it is completely the opposite. 
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A commonplace view is often inspiring 
in its beauty when seen from above. 
Some form of compensation within 
works to quicken the mind (and 
sometimes, it seems, the soul) as the 
flying speed increases, so that one may 
still take in what is there to be seen. 
One has more thoughts in a short space 
in a fast aircraft, perhaps the same 
number as on the same flight in a slow 
one. This makes one’s judgment of 
time in flight completely unreliable. 

The main part of the Roman Wall 
was too far north to be in view, un- 
fortunately. Where it did cross my 
path, I could not see it. A castle 
or two appeared, but Carlisle soon 
arrived, so I circled the airfield with 
its buzzing Tiger Moths and went on 
towards Dumfries. 

Ah, legendary Scotland! There 
was Dumfries, nestling between the 
mountains at the back of the flats 
by the Solway Firth. I landed and 
hurried off again for Kirkbride. The 
railways furnished a constant bearing 
on my course all the way to the Solway, 
so I just looked around. Crifell stood 
up like a sentinel and the lesser ones 
crowded behind it. The flats in front 
of the city were freshly green and 
spotted with houses and castles and 
lochs, Annan to the left and Kirk- 
bride straight ahead. The visibility 
was very good, unusually good. 

One of our ground instructors had 
told us of his having been paraded 
down the main street of Annan at the 
point of a pitchfork, in the middle of 
the night, back in 1940. He was in 
the R.A.F. then, and he and his pilot 
had baled out or been forced down in 
their old Battle. The Home Guard 
had taken them in tow—or push—and 
would not let them reach under their 
flying -suits for identity cards, on 
threat of beimg skewered instantly. 
He would never forget Annan ! 
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Our pool at Kirkbride was larger 
and more imposing than I had ex- 
pected, and I, not yet in uniform, felt 
terribly the ‘ poor cadet.’ This feeling 
intensified abruptly when I discovered 
the zipper on my jacket had given 
way and I was imprisoned in it. We 
had all been so thoroughly impressed 
with the serious offence of going 
into the Mess with flying clothing on 
that I felt a completely miserable 
sinner, unable to enter the portals of 
Heaven. I guessed I was not really 
hungry, so asked my questions about 
the weather, checked that the Maggie 
had been refuelled, and departed. That 
is, we left A.T.A. I got lost on the 
perimeter track. It was under con- 
struction, and after reaching some far 
corner of the airfield, close enough to 
some fresh concrete, no doubt, I had 
to turn around, pass our bowser again, 
and start off again in the other direc- 
tion. Peering round the engine, first 
on one side and then on the other, 
I finally sighted the chequered control 
van, rushed towards it, and took off. 
I had been to Scotland, at last, and 
was on the way home ! 

Probably it is a characteristic per- 
version, but often after I have flown 
for several hours in a day, especially 
alone, I find myself suddenly refreshed 
and happy and full of the smiling 
cheer one is supposed to have early in 
the morning. After that feeling comes 
I am at peace, and could contentedly 
fly to the end of the earth. 

This mood of quietness and con- 
tentment captured me when I took off 
from Kirkbride. The lowering sun 
may have had something to do with it. 
My course led towards it, though it 
was far from setting. The long summer 
afternoon with its soft rather detached 
brightness was passing on, but obvi- 
ously intending to linger a long while 
yet, like a friend saying good-bye at 
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the hearth, the door, and finally at 
the gate. ... 

No one had told me much about the 
Lake District, although, shown on the 
map in a striking combination of blue, 
purple, and white, it had earlier 
attracted my notice. The heights, 
running to but three thousand one 
hundred feet, had looked rather 
jumbled in that small region. All 
hills attract me, but somehow I ex- 
pected little of interest in these. If 
I had been as good a map-reader as I 
thought, I might have been more 
prepared for what came next. 

My immediate destination was St 
Bees Head, jutting out into the Irish 
Sea. The way led close to several 
industrial towns on the coast where 
there were supposed to be balloons. 
None appeared, but that only reassured 
me in the faith that they were there, 
waiting. (I had shown an alarming 
faculty for finding myself all too close 
to the nearest barrage every time I 
had become ‘ momentarily confused,’ 
or lost, if one must call it that.) 

Keeping well back from any possible 
balloons I might not see, I soon found 
that the hills of the Lake District were 
higher than they had first appeared. 
The only clouds in the sky were over 
them, some coming well down the 


slopes. The outlines of the hills 
slowly appeared, rocky and _ bare, 
blue-grey, and terribly beautiful. 


Cloud covered the tops of all the hills, 
but from where I was ‘outside’ I 
could look into a cave between each 
pair of hills. Each valley had its lake. 
Every time I looked up from my cock- 
pit chores the view had changed so 
completely that I had no count of how 
many lakes I had seen. Each lake 
seemed the beginning of a strange and 
wonderful, yet mysterious kingdom. 
I was completely entranced. There 
I was, flying peacefully along by the 
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sea in the clearest of weather ; all was 
calm and serene and lovely in a normal 
way. Yet, to the one side was a region 
of tumult and rain and darkness, all 
the more fascinating for its strange- 
ness. The sun shone at an angle, 
under the cloud, into the caverns. 
That enabled me to peer into this 
fairyland, to see and to wonder. I felt 
I had had a glimpse into another 
world. It may have been a trick of 
weather, but the feeling has nearly 
always returned at the sight of those 
hills, more completely so when they 
have been partly in cloud. 

St Bees Head was unexciting by 
comparison. The little lighthouse and 
the Nissen huts were rather a let- 
down. The cliff did not tower above 
the sea to an inspiring height, and it 
was uninteresting compared with what 
I could see on the other side of the air- 
craft. No foresighted thoughts came 
of flights by St Bees when the top of 
it would be in cloud . . . but just as 
well! I circled and turned south 
towards Millom. 

It was quite unbelievable and I kept 
looking from one side to the other to 
be certain of seeing quickly what 
might disappear should I awaken 
suddenly. But I did not awaken. 
Away out in the Irish Sea was the 
nearly silhouetted Isle of Man, appear- 
ing like a great rock. Below was the 
sandy coast-line and to the left lay my 
enchanted kingdom of gold and purple 
rocks that changed as I watched it. 
Black Combe was so close that I 
wanted to touch the velvety softness 
of the green hill slopes. The cloud 
came part way down to end in wispy, 
steamy bits of moisture. It was 
marred only by an unromantic whisper 
from unromantic classroom days that 
murmured, “‘ Perfect illustration of an 
upslope fog ’’! 

Millom was a cluster of huts huddled 
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between the sea and the mountains. 
It seemed an outpost somehow and 
very lonely. I did not land, just 
turned around the field and headed 
towards Burton. We were not sup- 
posed to cross Morecambe Bay because 
of the ships at Barrow and one or two 
firing ranges. Turning east, I could 
watch the Lake District, as we moved 
on by it, and still be alert for lesser 
sights and the manifestations of the 
local firing ranges. 

The hills were not far away, especi- 
ally by Lancaster. Near there, the 
railway was supposed to be the line 
beyond which one was safe from the 
port defences and allied hazards so 
well advertised to the poor cadet. 
Squires Gate airfield was to be looked 
at but not sampled. Too many pilots 
had stayed there too long and too 
often, so an A.T.A. officer had been 
stationed there to send us on if we 
landed without reason ...he who 
later scared the living daylights out of 
me by his gentlemanly courtesy when 
I landed for the urgent reason of need- 
ing fuel ! 

From Squires Gate to Ringway the 
route was over a seeming forest of 
railway lines and dozens of towns. 
I expected trouble and knew it was no 
part of the country to wander in with- 
out more than usual attention. But 
a tiny adjustment of the course and 
the aircraft just went straight on in 
the calm air, straight to A.T.A. Ring- 
way. The visibility was still good and 
even that leg of the course went well. 

S. was in the Mess at Ringway, a 
bit surprised to see me. He had been 
out on the same trip for days, but the 
preceding bad weather had caught him 
at his parents’ home. He was in no 
hurry and seemed to think I should 
stay at Ringway the night. And 
the day only beginning! Somehow I 
found a way of getting a cup of tea 
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and a sandwich at a sort of serve- 
yourself hatch and so evaded any 
“flying clothing in the Mess”’ crisis. 
When the women saw I appreciated 
their good food they beamed the 
happy smiles of those who enjoy their 
work and see, even in so small a way, 
their usefulness. 

The two of us took off in succession, 
and then S. disappeared. It did not 
matter, for we had made no arrange- 
ments to fly along together. I rarely 
ever do that. One has to spend too 
much of the time watching or looking 
for the other party, leaving too little 
for map-reading and castle-hunting. 

The flight home to Thame was to 
be in one hop. The Crewe balloons 
were slightly in the way of the course 
to Ternhill. I kept a little to the east 
of Crewe, up towards the Pennine 
foothills, then changed course for 
Ternhill. It was no disappointment 
not to land at Ternhill. It was a busy 
Operational Training Unit, always sur- 
rounded by clouds of rushing Masters. 

The Wrekin ahead furnished a good 
bearing for the course to Worcester. 
It always stood out more when one 
approached it thus from the north 
and saw it rising from the Shropshire 
and Cheshire lowlands. Some Air 
Force chap once said of it: “The 
Wrekin is an ugly lump, into which 
one must not bump.” Anyway, it 
served as a good landmark. It seemed 
a sort of beacon marking the entrance 
to the Severn Valley, the safe and 
familiar channel past Birmingham to 
Worcester. 

The Severn Valley had its own par- 
ticular sights too. The big smoke- 
stack at Ironbridge obligingly gave me 
the wind direction, smoke pouring 
from it as usual. With the shadows 
lengthening, the towns and farms 
looked very cosily situated, protected 
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by the Welsh hills and nourished by 
the river; Bewdley Forest and the 
Elan Aqueduct, then out of the funnel, 
Worcester ahead. 

Worcester always looked distinctive 
when seen from the air. Its particular 
combination of river, cathedral, rail- 
ways, and general appearance is very 
much its own. Seeing it ahead made 
me begin to fidget in eagerness... . 
Change course here, Thame in a few 
minutes. 

Bredon Hill, Moreton in the Marsh 
and the Foss Way, the various railways 
came and went in the proper sequence. 
This was the road home and I knew 
it well. Each was as a signpost read- 
ing a few less miles to Thame. Not 
much chance of getting lost now. The 
fuel was holding out. It was not cold, 
but I was getting a bit fed up with the 
wind from all directions that rushed 
up and down my sleeves and trouser- 
legs. What a lovely evening! Nota 
bump in the sky and hardly a cloud. 

Wonder what’s for dinner in the 
Mess tonight. 

Ah, Thame dead ahead. There is 
another Maggie. Must be S. Gosh, 
I’ve got to make a good landing. If I 
don’t, I’ll be on the mat for flying too 
much in one day. It has been seven 
and a half hours in an open kite, but 
I have been gone ten hours in all. 
Yrs, that was a soft enough landing 
to please anyone. We are home now. 
Oh, to get out of this cockpit and 
stretch. What a wizard day! Wonder 
if the Ops Officer will believe I have 
had fun all day ? 

“Hello, Jane! Have a good trip? 
Thought you would make it! They 
are saving a dinner for you. Hurry 
off down to the Mess before they 
close. ... What is it tonight? Oh, 
there is a choice. You can have either 
creamed tripe or cheese sandwiches.”’ 
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MERCHANT ADVENTURERS. 


BY R. R. MONEY. 


Earty in the year 1600 there 
sailed from the port of Haarlem, 
in Holland, a fleet of three ships 
loaded with assorted merchandise, to 
exchange for other goods obtainable 
from the lands bordering the Malay 
Seas. The expedition was under the 
command of James Neccy, a Dutch- 
man of English ancestry, who, as 
Admiral of the expedition, flew his 
flag in the galleon Johanis de Hakluyt. 
The second ship, the Jacobus de Halle, 
was also a galleon, and the third, a 
crompster or sailing-galley, was named 
Peter Asmodeus. 

The galleons each carried a crew 
of a hundred men, those in the Johanis 
being under the command of old 
Christian Lentholm, a Norwegian, who 
had all his life worked for the house 
of Neccy, and was considered the 
most expert sailing master in Holland. 
The crews of the three ships had 
been carefully selected, and were of 
many nationalities. All the men 
had a good knowledge of the use of 
weapons of war, especially firearms. 
The master gunner of the expedition 
was Lewes de. Havre, a Frenchman. 

The other officer sharing the 
Admiral’s saloon in the poop was 
an Englishman named John Smith, 
the chief supercargo of the venture. 
He had already made one voyage 
to the East with Christian Lentholm, 
and was an expert man-at-arms, 
especially with the Spanish rapier 
and dagger. He had also a fair 
knowledge of the simple chemistry 
and surgery of the times. 


While the expedition was sailing 
down the West Coast of Africa, 
the Peter Asmodeus was sent ahead 
on a scouting expedition. If all went 
well, the crompster was to await 
the other ships in the mouth of the 
Quanza River. This was a _ well- 
known watering-place for ships on 
their way south. As far as the Peter 
Asmodeus was concerned, nothing 
untoward occurred, but during her 
absence the galleons were sighted by 
a Portuguese carrack, which gave 
chase and finally brought the Dutch 
vessels to engagement. The heavier 
armament of the Portuguese ship 
enabled her to do serious damage 
to the hull and superstructure of the 
Johanis before the Dutch artillery 
could be brought to bear. Eventually, 
the better marksmanship and training 
of the crews of the Dutch vessels, 
and that there were two of them, 
restored the odds of battle; and the 
discomfiture of the Portuguese ship 
was completed when, towards the 
conclusion of the engagement, Lewes 
de Havre ventured an experiment 
he had long wished to try in warfare : 
he fired red-hot balls into the carrack, 
and she was compelled to sail away 
towards the Zaire River, breaking 
into flames before she could be 
brought into harbour. The experiment 
was not made without loss to the 
Dutch; after a cold shot had been 
rammed home in the first gun, and 
while the gunner was pushing down 
the red-hot shot on the top of it, 
the charge ignited and the gun burst, 
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severely wounding three men. It 
was John Smith who guessed the 
cause and suggested the remedy. 
Some gunpowder had been left in 
the barrel and had ignited when 
the red-hot shot was introduced, 
thus setting fire prematurely to the 
charge. Thereafter the barrel was 
carefully cleaned out with a damp 
mop, and the charge secured by a 
double wadding. John Smith and 
Lewes de Havre themselves attended 
to the loading of the second gun, 
and when this had been successfully 
accomplished the confidence of the 
gunners was restored. 

It was at first thought that the 
Johanis would have to be abandoned, 
she having been hit several times 
below the water-line. The lower 
holds filled so fast that the pumps 
could not keep the water under, 
but finally the old Dutch boatswain, 
an expert diver, succeeded in partly 
stopping the leaks by caulking them 
from the outside with oakum so that 
the shipwright and his carpenters could 
get at the damage from the inside. 

When the galleons reached the 
Quanza, where they found the Peter 
Asmodeus waiting for them, it was 
decided that all three vessels should 
move up the river with the tides 
until a good place was found where 
the Johanis could be careened. It 
took the little fleet four days to 
find a suitable spot; for the winds 
were light and variable, and of very 
little use owing to the many bends of 
the river and the high trees growing 
down to the water’s edge. 

More than a week was occupied 


in lightening the Johanis. They 
hoisted out guns, sails, topmasts, 
and all other movable gear. Then 


cables and blocks were attached to 
some of the huge forest trees, and 
the ship was dragged on to a sandspit 
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which, at low tide, was covered by 
not more than a foot of water. Here 
she was shored up by props cut from 
smaller trees in the forest. Damage 
was found to be serious. Two strakes 
of sheathing would have to be replaced 
by new timbers, the foremast had 
been pierced close to its foot, and 
general repairs were necessary all over 
the ship, especially in the forecastle. 

Since all members of the crew 
were shareholders in the enterprise, 
the Admiral called a general meet- 
ing and four alternative proposals 
were put forward. Eventually it 
was decided that the whole fleet 
should remain in the river until 
repairs to the Johanis could be effected, 
even though, as they were warned by 
the shipwrights, this might take six 
months. Fresh food, mainly fish 
and fowl, was obtainable, and there 
was a good and plentiful supply of 
water. 

But their first requirement was 
security. Already strange noises had 
been heard coming from the direction 
of some low hills which could be 
seen from the crow’s-nests of the 
ships. And a scouting expedition 
had found the remains of what had 
evidently been a large camping-place 
in an open space nearby. They 
had counted over a dozen heaps of 
ashes, and had found some very large 
bones, probably elephant, and two 
human skulls. The Admiral gave 
orders that men were not to go into 
the forest out of sight of the ships 
unless they were in parties of twenty 
or more. 

After nearly three weeks’ work 
a space of about a hundred acres 
had been cleared on the bank opposite 
to which the ships were moored. The 
stores unloaded from the Johanis lay 
in the middle of this open space, and 
round it was constructed a strong 
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stockade. The guns from the Johanis 
were mounted on a banquette four 
feet high running all round the inside 
of the stockade, which was manned 
by a permanent garrison. The Admiral 
next paid attention to the safety of 
the two ships that were afloat. 
These were protected in the river 
by booms of light timber, joined 
together by iron links and staples 
and armed with rows of iron spikes. 
Canoes would not be able to get 
past the booms, and they would be 
difficult for an attacker to surmount, 
because, being very buoyant, they 
rolled easily in the water, and as 
they rolled, presented fresh rows of 
sharp spikes to anyone trying to 
climb over them. 

In the meantime John Smith, with 
a party of carpenters, the chief ship- 
wright, and an armed escort, had 
searched the forest for three or four 
miles inland for trees from which 
timber for the repair of the Johanis 
could be cut. Different specimens of 
wood were brought in by this party, 
planks and baulks of suitable size 
then being split out of the trunks and 
adzed into the right shape. These 
were then stacked to dry in the sun. 
It was considered that no timber 
would be suitable until it had been 
drying for at least three months. 

The woodcutting party soon dis- 
covered camping- places and other 
signs of recent human occupation 
in the forest. After the first fort- 
night they caught glimpses of black 
savages flitting about among the 
trees, evidently watching them. 
Weapons, including bows and arrows, 
could be seen in their hands, and 
the woodcutters were nervous until 
John Smith surrounded them with 
@ cordon of matchlockmen. The 
savages were shy and would not 
respond to gestures inviting them 
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to approach. On the advice of the 
Admiral, the working party began 
to make a practice of leaving small 
articles of trade on the stump of 
any tree that had been felled during 
the day. These articles had in- 
variably disappeared by next morning, 
and eventually the savages began 
in their turn to leave something, 
the first present being a large basket 
full of manioc root, which was found, 
after being cooked, to make excellent 
eating. By pantomime, John Smith 
finally succeeded in making the 
savages understand that flesh food 
would be acceptable, and in exchange 
for an axe and a hatchet which had 
been left the previous evening, the 
party found next morning the bodies 
of two queer-looking hogs, an ape, 
and about a dozen pigeons. After 
this, animal food was abundantly 
provided, though some of it, such as 
snakes and lizards, the men could 
not be persuaded to try. 

Then one evening, by chance, one 
of the party dropped his flask, three- 
parts full of schnapps, and did not 
realise his loss until he returned 
to the camp. On the following 
morning the party found that the 
articles of barter they had left on 
the stump had not been taken. Look- 
ing round, they observed a savage 
regarding them intently. As soon 
as he saw that he had attracted 
their attention, he held above his 
head an object easily recognisable 
as the missing flask. He went through 
the motions of drinking, at the same 
time giving every indication of pleasure, 
rolling his eyes, dancing, and rubbing 
his stomach. Finally he turned and 
gave an order, whereupon another 
native emerged, dragging behind him 
two small persons bound with cord. 
The first savage made it clear, by 
pantomime, that in exchange for 
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more schnapps they would give more 
dwarfs. Then they tied the two 
dwarfs to a tree and disappeared. 

On examination, the dwarfs were 
found to be a man and woman, both 
fully developed. They were naked 
save for strings of animals’ teeth 
round neck and waist. And they 
were ugly, with dirty tan-coloured 
skins, big abdomens, monkey - like 
faces, and heads of hair like mops. 
They were obviously terrified and 
suspicious, the man refusing food 
until he had made the woman eat 
first, and waiting to make sure there 
were no ill effects. They were taken 
back to the camp, fed, and tied up 
in a hut while the leaders of the 
expedition conferred. Both John 
Smith and Christian Lentholm were 
able to assure the Admiral that 
dwarfs such as these would be highly 
prized as slaves by the Malay rulers. 
It was decided that a few more of 
them would be cheap at the price 
of a flask or two of schnapps. 

The leaders of the expedition thought 
that anyway it was time to make a 
serious attempt to trade with the 
savages. Evidence of the presence 
of elephant was plentiful, and ivory 
should be available in considerable 
quantities. It was also hoped that 
the natives would have gold which 
they would be willing to barter. 
Accordingly, it was decided to pene- 
trate, with a band of fifty men, as 
far as the hills from whence came the 
mysterious noises. 

The order of march was carefully 
arranged to guard against surprise 
or ambush. First went two men 
with hatchets to cut a rough path 
through the forest undergrowth ; then 
John Smith carrying a small compass 
and accompanied by the female dwarf, 
who showed signs of greater intelligence 
and amiability than the male; then 
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three matchlockmen ; then Lewes de 
Havre (the master gunner) and three 
matchlockmen, and three men with 
axes and wood knives to clear the 
path sufficiently to let the main body 
of men-at-arms march three abreast ; 
then the carriers; and finally the 
rear-guard under Christian Lentholm. 
Five other officers marched with the 
column at intervals along its formation. 
The distance to be traversed was 
estimated to be twenty miles, but 
the difficulty of movement and the 
necessity for constant vigilance were 
such that they expected the journey 
to take some days. At one point 
they ercountered a swamp half a 
mile wide, and it was necessary to 
construct a causeway. The passage 
of this half-mile alone cost them two 
days. On the other side they came 
to a clearing in the forest which had 
been trampled in all directions, evi- 
dently by elephants. Here the dwarf 
woman disappeared into the trees, 
much to the annoyance of John Smith, 
who assumed that she had taken the 
opportunity to desert. In this he was 
wrong; for towards evening she 
returned, followed somewhat fearfully 
by a hideous-looking old woman, 
whom she indicated as her mother. 
The girl showed John Smith certain 
marks along the trail which had told 
her of the near presence of her mother 
and that she herself was wanted by the 
elders of the dwarf tribe. John Smith 
by now understood something of their 
language, and she was able to inform 
him, by words and pantomime, that 
the tall savages intended to attack the 
camp of the expedition. She sought 
permission and a safe-conduct to a 
conference for two of the elders of 
the dwarfs, representing the tribe, 
who would give further information 
and make an offer of an alliance. 
That night the two dwarfs were 
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brought into the camping-place of 
the scouting expedition, and a dis- 
cussion between them and John Smith 
and Lewes de Havre, with the girl 


acting as interpreter, lasted most 
of the night. They learnt, as they 
had previously suspected, that the 
dwarf tribe, which lived mainly in 
the forest, was constantly being raided 
by the tall savages, who were 
cannibals. Prisoners not considered 
fit for eating were kept as slaves. 
In the thick forest the dwarfs could 
hold their own, but in the clearings 
and in the open they were no match 
for their tall antagonists. The weapons 
of the dwarfs were small bows and 
axes; those of the tall tribe were 
large bows, heavy throwing spears, 
and shields. Nevertheless, the dwarfs 
held one advantage: their arrows 
were tipped with a virulent poison. 
Their enemies had made many 
attempts, by bribery and _ torture, 
to discover the secret of this poison 
and its source of supply, but only 
the old men of the dwarf tribe knew 
how to obtain it, and they were 
always kept hidden in the thickest 
and most distant parts of the forest. 
The headquarters of the tall savages 
was a village situated at the foot of 
the hills about twenty miles from the 
river. Between the forest and this 
village stretched a plain covered with 
grass about six feet high. Here the 
big men could manceuvre and fight 
much more successfully than their 
pigmy opponents. Furthermore, the 
former were more numerous, muster- 
ing a thousand fighting men against 
about six hundred of the dwarfs. 
Ever since their arrival, the men 
of the expedition had been closely 
watched by increasing numbers of 
the big savages, who were now quite 
satisfied that they could attack the 
camp successfully. At first, the dwarfs 
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had been pleased to think that the 
arrival of the white men had provided 
a distraction; but now they were 
afraid that if they were overwhelmed 
and their goods and weapons seized, 
the complete slavery or extermination 
of the dwarfs would follow. There- 
fore they offered to assist the ex- 
pedition in the forthcoming fight, and 
expressed confidence in the outcome. 

John Smith and Lewes de Havre 
realised the importance of this in- 
formation, and decided to abandon 
the attempt to reach the village of the 
big savages and return immediately 
to camp. The two dwarfs refused to 
travel with the column, but promised 
to put themselves within easy reach 
of the fort, in a place where the girl 
dwarf could find them and bring them 
in under safe-conduct. 

As soon as the Admiral had been 
told about these latest developments 
he called a conference of the chiefs 
of the expedition. The white men 
did not wish to fight either tribe, 
much preferring peaceful trading, but 
it would be some time before the 
Johanis was fit to sail, and if they 
were going to be attacked, it would 
be advisable to have the dwarfs 
as allies. The dwarfs, when brought 
in for further questioning, were unable 
to give any idea when the attack was 
likely to be made. Asked to give 
reasons why the expedition had pro- 
voked the enmity of the big savages, 
they indicated very unmistakably that 
the cannibal tribe wished to eat 
them, and to obtain all their goods 
and weapons without being under 
the necessity of giving anything in 
exchange. 

At the general conference that 
followed, and attended by the whole 
of the expedition except the sentries 
on duty, it was decided not to await 
attack on the river bank, but to 
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resume the attempt to reach the 
village, prepared when they got there 
either to trade or to fight. Once 
more, therefore, they marched into 
the forest, but now, in addition to 
their earlier precautions, they built 
small blockhouses at intervals of 
four miles. Each of these was 
garrisoned by ten matchlockmen. 
After twelve miles they came to 
the end of the forest and found in 
front of them, as the dwarfs had 
said, a prairie covered with tall 
grass. In accordance with a decision 
made by the chiefs of the expedition, 
they set fire to it. It was the middle 
of summer and the grass was very 
dry. A gentle breeze fanned the 
flames, which raced, on an _ ever- 
widening line, towards the hills. As 
they swept onward, hundreds of dark 
warriors sprang up out of the grass, 
rushed back to the forest and began 
to close in on the little band on 
either flank. As they ran _ they 
flourished over their heads sheaves 
of four or five spears, broad bladed 
and dangerous-looking. But as they 
made for cover it was seen that 
they were followed by an undulating 
line in the tall grass, and the girl 
clutched John Smith’s arm as she 
pointed to this phenomenon with 
great glee, making him understand 
that the waving of the grass was 
caused by her smaller tribesmen, 
whose heads were not high enough 
to show above the feathery plumes 
of the prairie. This proof of the 
assistance that was coming from 
their ugly little allies greatly heartened 
the band of adventurers, so that 
when they were ordered to retire 
they did so in good spirits. The 
retreat was led by old Christian 
Lentholm ; the rear was commanded 


by Smith and de Havre. 
Each man knew what he had to 
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do if they were attacked; under 
no circumstances was a piece to be 
fired at random, but promptly on 
seeing an enemy, or knowing that 
one was behind cover, the outside 
man in that file of the column was 
to halt and fire, then pass his match- 
lock back to the centre file for reload- 
ing. (When on the march, the column 
was always formed up in _ threes.) 
In this centre file, all along the line, 
were the carriers, the men who had 
been doing the cutting and clearing, 
and the officers. All these carried 
side-arms, and pistols in their belts. 

For the first mile or two they 
were not attacked, and they began 
to hope that they would get back 
without having to fight. Strangely 
enough it was the male dwarf, walking 
by the side of John Smith, who 
fired the first shot. His quick eye 
detected a movement on the edge 
of the undergrowth only a few yards 
from the track. He stopped dead 
and drew back the arrow which 
he was carrying notched and ready. 
A moment later, with a twang, it 
flew across the comparatively clear 
space into a piece of cover. A big 
savage stumbled into view with a cry. 

It was as though this had acted as 
a signal; for suddenly with a great 
shout a crowd of warriors appeared 
within the margin of the trees, and, 
poising their spears, threw them 
at the little band of white men. 
But the distance was too great. 
Only a few spears reached the column, 
and with insufficient force to penetrate 
the back- and breast-plates and strong 
leather breeches and jerkins of the 
matchlockmen. 

The savages were not so fortunate. 
Between twenty and thirty gun-shots 
were fired, and most of the bullets 
found a mark. Frightened by the 
noise of the guns, the survivors rushed 
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back into the forest, leaving their 
wounded where they lay. The little 
band remained halted until all weapons 
were reloaded. Then it marched on 
unmolested, and, picking up the 
garrisons of the two small blockhouses 
on the way, reached the fort without 
further incident. 

Long before they reached home, 
the two dwarfs had left the column, 
and they did not return until some 
time during the night. In the morn- 
ing, when John Smith awoke, they 
came to him, each unrolling a package 
wrapped in many coverings of plantain 
leaves. The contents were not calcu- 
lated to give a civilised white man 
an appetite for breakfast. Each 
parcel contained forty-three pairs of 
human ears, neatly skewered together 
with thorns. It was easy to see that 
they had belonged to the big savages, 
for they were quite a different shape 
from those of the dwarfs. The girl 
made John Smith understand that her 
tribe had carried on the fight with the 
fleeing enemy, of whom they had killed 
eighty-six at a loss to themselves of 
only thirty. Then she insisted on 
taking him with her along the track 
as far as the first blockhouse, in 
order to show him that it was now 
garrisoned by about twenty of the 
dwarfs, all armed. She made it clear 
that the second blockhouse was simi- 
larly garrisoned, and that the track to 
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or patrolled by her people. 
When John Smith returned to 
camp he had barely time to acquaint 
the Admiral with the latest satis- 
factory tidings before a general 
meeting assembled. He repeated his 
report to this meeting, giving it as 
his opinion that the big savages 
were for the time being demoralised, 
and had no doubt retreated to their 
village on the other side of the plain, 
which by this time was probably 
burned clear of cover. Everybody 
was enthusiastically in favour of a 
dash for the hills the next day, before 
the enemy had had time to recover 
or to prepare any systematic defence. 
It was decided that the attempt 
should be made with a force of one 
hundred fighting men, and that they 
should start before sunrise next morn- 
ing. John Smith was deputed to 
inform the dwarf leaders of this, and 
to request their co-operation with 
every fighting man they could muster. 
It was thought better not to allot 
the dwarfs a réle or special task, 
but to trust to their intelligence to 
give the best help they could. With 
the assistance of the girl, Smith 
succeeded in making the plans and 
intentions of the expedition clear to 
the leaders of the dwarfs, who showed 
by their delighted expressions that they 
understood and would co-operate. 


Il. 


Two hours before sunrise the force 
was mustered. It consisted of one 
hundred carefully selected men under 
the command of Lewes de Havre, 
who had John Smith as his lieutenant. 
Each man was armed with a match- 
lock, a pistol and a sword, and carried 
in a bag at his back two days’ pro- 
visions, as well as his ammunition. 


The men were in excellent spirits 
and knew exactly what they had to 
do. They would march to the end 
of the forest, and, if not interrupted, 
rest for about an hour while they 
had a meal; then they would advance 
across the burnt plain towards the 
village, attack it, and make good a 
settlement for the night. 
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As if the notes of the trumpets 
sounding the advance had also 
summoned them from the forest, 
many scores of the dwarfs sprang 
into sight, flourishing their bows 
and setting up queer little cries 
which rippled off to the right and 
left far beyond the point of vision 
in the misty early morning. The 
nearest dwarfs stood steady until 
the head of the column entered the 
gloom of the forest, and then, with 
a final flourish of their bows, they 
too sprang into the damp and lower- 
ing darkness. Evidently the flanks 
of the expedition were going to be 
well guarded. 

After a march of a full seven hours, 
the column halted for rest and refresh- 
ment under the shelter and shade of 
the trees. Taking time only to snatch 
a hasty mouthful, John Smith led a 
small reconnoitring party forward to 
the edge of the forest. As far as the 


eye could see to right and left, and 
up the gentle slope to the trees on 


the other side of what had been a 
sea of waving grass, there was now 
a blackened field of ashes with no 
cover for so much as a rabbit. 

The march formation was now 
altered. Instead of advancing across 
the plain in column of threes, the 
men were formed up into a compact 
body having a front of twenty-five 
men, marching four deep. The two 
commanders were posted on either 
wing. For direction, the dwarfs 
pointed to a break in the line of 
trees in front of them. As the march 
began, more and more dwarfs emerged 
from the forest until there was a 
long thin line stretching to right and 
left behind the column. This line 
gradually closed in until the dwarfs 
were all following in a compact body 
behind the matchlockmen. 

After they had advanced about a 
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mile they saw the enemy beginning 
to appear from the gap in the trees. 
Gradually their numbers increased 
until it seemed to Lewes de Havre 
and John Smith that there were 
about a thousand of them, and these 
soon began to form into battle array. 
Slowly the mass took upon itself the 
shape of a great compact triangle or 
wedge, with the apex directed to the 
centre of the line of matchlockmen. 
In this formation the savages moved 
deliberately down towards them. 

Lewes de Havre grasped their plan 
of battle quickly. After advancing 
to within charging distance the mass 
of the savages would be directed 
against the far smaller mass of the 
white men, who would be overwhelmed 
by weight of numbers. The battle 
formation of the savages was calculated 
to go far towards neutralising the fire- 
power at the command of the match- 
lockmen. But Lewes de Havre had 
been trained in open warfare, and in 
John Smith he had a quick-witted 
lieutenant. Their plan of battle was 
made in a few seconds. The two 
leaders took up their positions in the 
middle of the front rank, and from 
that point they deployed their men 
until they were in a long single line. 
The dwarfs, who had begun to show 
signs of fear, promptly followed suit 
behind them, with their far greater 
numbers overlapping the flanks of the 
white men. This change of formation 
was carried out on the march ; for the 
leaders felt that a halt might have 
been taken as a sign of hesitation by 
both friend and enemy. 

The two armies were now about 
eight hundred yards apart, and ex- 
cited shouts could be heard in the 
ranks of the big savages. The dwarfs 
again showed signs of fear, and began 
to bunch behind the white men until 
the girl stepped in front of the two 
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leaders, flourished her bow, and shouted 
some heartening words to her tribe. 
Once more they raised their thin 
piping battle-cry, which had a strangely 
encouraging effect on the white men. 

Then a great savage ran ahead a 
dozen paces before the apex of the 
wedge, and turning, held his sheaf 
of spears above his head and shouted 
an order, stopping his followers dead 
in their tracks. Then he began to 
chant a war song, slowly at first, 
beating time by raising first one 
foot and then the other and stamping 
on the burnt ground. Gradually he 
increased the time of his chant, and 
gradually, rank by rank, it was 
taken up by his followers until within 
two minutes there was a mighty 
roar of sound from the serried ranks. 
Each man, in perfect time, stamped 
his feet upon the ground till it seemed 
to shake, and the little puffs of dust 
grew to a cloud. 

Suddenly the chief, without losing 
the rhythm of the chant and without 
missing the step, which was now fast 
and furious, turned to face his foes, 
and with a great shout hurled a spear. 
Then he sprang high into the air and 
started forward at a run, as if eager 
to embrace the unknown death that 
awaited him. The savages, with a 
mighty shout, followed him. 

While all this was happening the 
white men had not remained passive 
spectators. Slowing down their ad- 
vance they extended the front until 
there was a three-yard interval between 
each man. The dwarfs behind followed 
their example, until the allies’ line 
overlapped the compact triangle of 
the foe at both ends. Then John 
Smith and Lewes, who were stationed 
side by side in the centre of the line, 
slowly began to step backwards. The 
twenty-odd men on either side of the 
centre stepped backwards after their 
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leaders; the remainder continued to 
go forward. The result of this 


manceuvre was that by the time the 
savages began to charge there was 
prepared for them a funnel-shaped 
trap, exactly adapted to fit their 
wedge. 

Only a few of the savages could 
have realised what was being done 
by their opponents. Once their leader 
had turned his back and begun to 
work them up into a frenzy, it was 
too late for them to change their 
plan of battle. Lewes de Havre 
and John Smith had deliberately 
carried out the manceuvre with every 
face turned full in the direction of 
the enemy, but they had not counted 
on the action of the big savage which 
so providentially assisted their design. 
Almost in the act of bounding forward 
he realised his mistake. Frantically 
he turned, and frantically he tried 
to change the direction of his charging 
men so that they could open out and 
extend. It was too late. The mass 
had gathered momentum, and those 
in front were carried along irresistibly 
by those behind. Their huge leader 
was one of the first to fall, overbalanced 
in the rush and trampled underfoot by 
his own people. 

As soon as Lewes de Havre saw 
that the wedge had entered the 
funnel he gave the signal by whistle 
to open fire. The matchlockmen, 
in pairs, aimed with deliberation into 
the head of the mass. No shots were 
wasted. Some of the heavy bullets, 
at such short range, killed or disabled 
more than one of the foe. And the 
bravest of the savages fell where the 
carnage was heaviest—in the van. 

As the firing began, the two leaders, 
pausing only to exchange a quick 
handclasp, separated. It was quite 
certain that the one round from the 
matchlocks would not stop the mad 
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rush of the enemy, so they had decided 
to risk the thinning of their own lines 
and surround the enemy completely. 
This manceuvre had to be put into 
practice in the heat of battle, with 
men falling, and the dwarfs, crazy 
with excitement, filling in the spaces 
between the white men and finding 
targets everywhere for their deadly 
poisoned arrows. As soon as & savage 
halted to throw a spear, he became 
a target either for a pistol-ball or an 
arrow. If he felt himself struck by 
an arrow he would at once drop his 
spears and pull the arrow out, and 
grotesquely contort himself in an 
attempt to get his mouth to a wound 
which was as often as not out of 
reach. Nevertheless, the battle was 
not entirely one-sided. Several of 


the matchlockmen fell, stricken with 
fearful spear wounds, and the un- 
protected dwarfs suffered even more 
severely. 

When the base of the phalanx 


had passed between the extremities 
of the lines of white men and dwarfs, 
these lines began to draw together 
in the rear of the enemy, barring from 
the savages the way back to the 
village. The movement was carried 
out slowly and deliberately, the white 
men reloading their pistols and firing 
as opportunity offered, and the dwarfs, 
who intelligently followed every move- 
ment, pouring in a flight of arrows 
whenever the enemy began to bunch 
together in groups with the evident 
intention of charging the line. These 
arrows, like the pistol-balls, carried 
farther than the savages could throw 
their spears. 

It was with no little relief that 
the two wings joined up. The two 
leaders ran back to their original 
positions in the centre. The order 
was passed for the matchlocks to be 
reloaded as quickly as possible; for 
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the savages seemed to be gathering 
together for another charge. As the 
dwarfs had used nearly all their 
arrows, such a charge could not be 
sustained unless there was matchlock 
fire to meet it. Fortunately for the 
allies it appeared that most of the 
chiefs and leaders of the savages had 
fallen in the first onset. So far, two 
white men had been killed and sixteen 
wounded. The dwarfs had suffered 
much more severely, but nevertheless 
they were jubilant ; for over a hundred 
of the enemy already lay dead upon 
the ground, and others were continu- 
ally falling as the poison of the arrows 
with which they had been wounded 
took effect. 

The delay in the savages’ ranks was 
fatal to their chances. When every 
matchlock had been reloaded, Lewes 
de Havre gave orders for two volleys 
to be fired, every alternate man 
firing each time on a whistle signal 
from the centre. The effect on the 
savages of these two volleys was 
disastrous. Their ranks were 80 
crowded and the range was so short 
that most of the bullets hit more 
than one man. The order was then 
given to lay the matchlocks on the 
ground and to move forward at 
walking pace until within pistol range. 
Before this point was reached, the 
white men were advancing over ground 
encumbered with the dead and dying, 
and many of the latter, while lying 
wounded on the ground, attempted to 
use their spears. The excitement 
engendered by the heat of battle was 
already fading in the hearts of the 
white men now that they realised that 
victory was theirs, and they were 
reluctant to kill wounded men, even in 
self-defence. But the dwarfs had no 
such scruples. Jumping through the 
ranks of the whites they fell upon 
the big savages and quickly finished 
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off the wounded by giving them a 
tap on the skull with their small 
tomahawks. This was in reality a 
merciful action, for most of the 
savages had been pricked by poisoned 
arrows. 

The two leaders could not find the 
heart to order a final volley from 
the pistols. The surviving savages 
were obviously disorganised, frightened, 
and hesitating. Lewes de Havre 
accordingly ordered a charge. With 
a shout, swords were drawn. Only a 
few of the bravest of the savages 
stood up to the encounter. Those of 
the rest who were able slipped through 
the line and fled towards the forest, 
with the dwarfs in exultant pursuit. 

While Lewes de Havre reorganised 
his foree and gave orders for the 
burial of their dead comrades, John 
Smith wrote a short note for the 
Admiral and delivered it into the 
hands of the girl dwarf, who set off 
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for the camp with an escort of six 
of her tribe. Her male companion 
had been killed in the fight, and 
she had obviously come to be regarded 
by the dwarfs as a chieftainess in her 
own right, as indeed her conduct 
before and during the battle had 
justified. It was now late in the 
afternoon and the white men were 
too tired for any further exertions. 
It was therefore decided that they 
should march forward as far as the 
line of trees, where there was a stream, 
and there rest and bivouac for the 
night, leaving the village and its 
remaining inhabitants to be dealt 
with in the morning. 

They bathed, and ate, and rested. 
Then they collected firewood, and, 
dividing the night into three watches, 
one-third of the men kept guard 
while the remainder slept—in their 
harness—with their loaded matchlocks 
and pistols by their sides. 


Ii. 


Before sunrise next morning the 
white men had finished their meal 
of manioe cakes and dried fish, and 
were ready for a start. During the 
night many of the dwarfs had returned 
from the pursuit of the savages. Most 
of them were gorged to repletion, and 
it was fairly obvious that they had 
followed the custom of their enemies 
and eaten of the slain. In the dim 
misty morning light the two forces 


- started on the last stage of their 


march, splashing through the shallow 
waters of the stream. They marched 
for about two miles and then came 
within sight of the village—a large 
circular enclosure roughly fenced with 
bushes and boughs of trees.. Over 
the fence they could see the tops 
of many round thatched huts, and, 


on @ mound in the centre, what looked 
like a citadel, enclosed within a high 
stockade of upright posts. 

The two columns, the white men 
leading, marched unmolested and un- 
accosted until they had arrived in 
front of the entrance to the village 
enclosure. Lewes de Havre called 
a halt, and every man made sure 
that his matchlock was ready for 
action. Then an old man came out 
of the gate. He was the first savage 
they had seen wearing more than a 
necklace and girdle. He wore 4 
cloak of grasses stained in different 
colours, and on his head a huge 
bonnet made of what resembled ears 
of corn. Across his breast and back, 
like a sword-belt, was a string of 
perhaps twenty human skulls; the 
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end of the string dragged along the 
ground behind him, In his right hand 
he carried a spear with a _ broad 
and long blade which glittered in 
the sun like gold. He was a hideous 
specimen of humanity, and the whole 
company of the dwarfs showed great 
fear of him. 

He was followed by about a hun- 
dred warriors, each armed with three 
or four spears. They drew up in 
double line behind their leader, facing 
the invaders. When they were in 
position the old man began a war 
chant, at the same time walking back- 
wards and forwards the length of his 
line, stopping every two or three 
yards to turn and point with his 
spear at the white man immediately 
opposite him. The effect on the 
dwarfs was terrifying, and some of 
the white men began to feel very 
uncomfortable, suspecting enchant- 
ments and witchcraft. They urged 
their leaders to let them fire, but de 
Havre and Smith thought that all this 
ceremony might be a preliminary to 
surrender, so they refused to let their 
men shoot. 

Then two fine-looking girls stepped 
out from behind the ranks of spear- 
men and took the spear and the 
girdle of skulls from the old man, 
giving him instead what appeared 
to be two swords. These he began 
to wave, slowly at first and then 
faster and faster, making at the 
same time a sort of rumbling noise 
increasing in intensity until it became 
a roar of noise like the bellowing 
of angry bulls. This was too much 
for the dwarfs, who broke and 
fled. Then the roar changed to a 
kind of hissing scream, which was 
taken up by all the spearmen as 
they advanced behind their leader 
against the white men. Lewes de 


Havre waited until the savages were 
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within easy range before giving the 
order to fire. The result of the 
first volley was devastating, only 
about ten or fifteen of the savages 
coming on to within pistol - shot 
range. Orders had been given not 
to shoot at the old wizard, for the 
leaders wished to examine him at 
close quarters; but he fell at the 
first discharge. 

After reloading their pieces the 
white men advanced, together with 
the boldest of the dwarfs, who had 
now recovered from their fright. The 
dwarfs, with their tomahawks, per- 
formed the usual last offices for the 
wounded, and then it was found that 
the old man was still alive—he had 
not been touched. Divested of his 
finery he stood up naked—a very 
hideous old creature, his body scored 
all over with raised scars. The 
“swords”? that he had flourished 
proved to be peculiarly curved pieces 
of very pliant wood, pierced with 
several holes. When whirled, they 
produced most of the noise which 
had appeared to come from the 
lungs of the wizard. 

The dwarfs still showed awe and 
fear of the old man, whom they 
evidently regarded as invincible and 
more of a god than a man. But 
they could not be restrained from 
rushing into the village, where they 
began to massacre irrespective of age 
or sex. Finding it impossible to 
restrain them, John Smith followed 
quickly with a party of men, who 
made a circle round a large hut in the 
middle of the village, and gave sanc- 
tuary therein to about a hundred men 
and women and children who fled 
to them for protection. 

When the white men reached the 
fence of the inner enclosure they 
began to understand the reason for 
the fury of their allies. Right and 
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left of the closed gate were heaps 
of butchered and fearfully mutilated 
bodies of the dwarf tribe. The lower 
layers of bodies were in a state of 
corruption ; the upper layers appeared 
to have been more recently added to 
at the rate of a few bodies a day. 
Worst of all, on either side of the 
gate, securely tied to the palisades 
of the fence, hung the bodies of two 
young dwarf girls, horribly mutilated. 
The fury of the dwarfs was such that 
it did not seem possible that the 
lives of any of the big savages would 
be spared; but as their hatred was 
directed mainly against the old wizard 
it was decided by the two leaders, 
after a hasty conference, that he 
should be abandoned to the dwarfs 
at the price of the lives of the sur- 
viving members of the defeated tribe. 
This suggestion was accepted by the 
dwarfs, who took away their victim, 
arguing over means by which they 
would put him to death. 

The white men turned their atten- 
tion to the citadel. After breaking 
down the gate they discovered that 
the enclosure was further divided by 
two concentric circles of strong fencing. 
The outermost space contained stalls 
in each of which was a fine cow, 
and in some also a calf. The next 
was occupied by a large herd of goats. 
The central space was divided into 
carefully tended garden enclosures, 
each with a hut in the occupation 
of a young woman. Through the 
village, and up to the middle of the 


_ inner enclosure, ran a clear stream ; 


beyond the citadel it acted as a 


sewer. 

In the centre of the enclosure stood 
a hideously carved wooden figure or 
idol, representing two men standing 
back to back, more than double life- 
size and facing north and south. Each 
was provided with a large and sharp 
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bull’s horn sticking out in front, and 
these were evidently used as instru- 
ments of execution ; for the body of a 
woman of the tribe was hanging im- 
paled on the north figure. The idol was 
enclosed by a fence of many splendid — 
elephants’ tusks, planted point up- 
wards in the ground, and since the 
whole of the enclosure was covered 
by a huge roof of thatched palm 
leaves, the ivory had not been damaged 
by the sun, and was very valuable. 
Facing the idol on each side were a few 
large beehive-shaped huts which might 
have been the residences of the chiefs 
of the tribe. In them they found 
many more tusks, but nothing else 
of value. Behind the beehive huts 
were four fine bulls and as many 
he-goats. There were granaries con- 
taining several sorts of grain and 
manioc roots, and large stores of 
dried plantains. 

There were nearly a hundred of 
the young women, some of them 
with small children. They were 
fine-looking, obviously well fed and 
well cared for. They were quite 
naked. Those living in the huts 
on the north side were marked with 
two long horizontal scars on their 
foreheads, signifying that they belonged 
to the wizard; those on the south 
side were similarly marked, but with 
vertical stripes, indicating that they 
belonged to the chief. There were 
also found in the inner enclosure 
about a score of unarmed men of 
exceptional physique. It appeared 
that their réle was to act as ‘husbands.’ 
They were marked on the forehead 
as were the women, and presented a 
similarly sleek appearance. 

While the main body of the white 
invaders rested, or tended their wounds, 
or prepared the carcases of bullocks 
and goats for cooking, John Smith 
with an escort made a tour of the 
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village. He was relieved to find that 
the dwarfs were preparing for them- 
selves a meal similar to that now 
being cooked for the white men. 
Evidently if they had indulged in 
cannibalism the previous day it was 
only on account of extreme hunger. 
His attention was called to the small 
pieces of bone most of them were 
wearing round their necks. They 
soon made him understand that this 
was all that remained of the wizard, 
who had been torn to pieces. Most of 
his bones had then been cut into short 
lengths to provide trophies. 

The exploring party observed that 
the huts to the east, where the stream 
ran uncontaminated, were larger and 
better cared for than those in the 
west. In the eastern suburb lived 
the younger and more vigorous men 
and women, together with cattle 
and goats. The smaller and more 
squalid huts in the west were the 
homes of the aged and feeble. 

In the intervals of time _ before 
and after disposing of their meal, 
the white men caused to be collected 
in the central enclosure all that they 
intended to take with them on their 
first return to camp. They selected 
fifty of the finest tusks, and had 
fifty bags filled with Indian corn and 
other grain. These loads would be 
carried by one hundred of the sur- 
viving males of the defeated tribe. 
A selection of cattle and goats, in 
charge of the women, would be driven 
on the hoof. A further selection was 
made, to be collected on a future 
occasion, and a small nucleus both 
of grain and cattle was set aside for 
the use of the remnants of the defeated 
tribe. The remainder of the grain 
and the store cattle and goats were 
taken outside the enclosure for the 
benefit of the dwarfs. Ten of the 
matchlockmen under an officer were 
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to be left behind in charge of the 
enclosure and its contents. 

A further search of the huts on 
the south side resulted in the finding 
of the insignia of the chief of the 
tribe. This was a wooden staff topped 
with a ball of what appeared to be 
pure gold, as big as a man’s clenched 
fist. This and the spear blade which 
had been carried by the wizard 
were the only two articles of gold to 
be found. 

After all arrangements had been 
made for an early start next day 
the white men, sentries having been 
posted, followed the example of the 
dwarfs, also with a few _ sentries 
posted around them, who were already 
sleeping contentedly after an enormous 
feast. 

The women were first on the move 
in the morning, and Smith and de 
Havre were interested to see that 
the tribe were evidently sun wor- 
shippers. Facing the rising sun and 
the idol, they performed a slow-paced 
dance accompanied by chanting. The 
dance was not altogether modest. 
Then they trooped down to the 
stream and washed, and afterwards 
each of them fetched a large empty 
calabash and attended to the milking 
of the goats and cows. The first two 
calabashes full of milk were, with 
every sign of respect, presented to 
Lewes de Havre and John Smith. 
Evidently it was assumed that these 
two were their new chiefs. 

From the time of the defeat and 
slaughter of the fighting men the 
women of the tribe ‘took command. 
The ‘husbands,’ and such of the 
other men as remained alive, seemed 
perfectly content with the new 
arrangement. Smith and de Havre 
observed that this tallied with the 
great respect with which the dwarfs 
had been ready to treat the girl 
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dwarf from the time she had come 
under the protection of the white 
men. After she had been sent on 
her mission back to the camp, another 
girl of the tribe had been brought 
forward by the dwarfs. This second 
girl attached herself to Lewes de 
Havre, just as the first girl had 
attached herself to John Smith. The 
two leaders hoped that the present 
inclinations of both tribes to accept 
female direction would persist, and 
to further the matter they made 
it their policy to treat the women 
leaders with courtesy and consideration. 

The march back to the camp 
occupied all day, considerable diffi- 
culties being experienced in getting 
the cattle and goats across the swamp. 
A great welcome awaited them, and 
Smith and de Havre were pleased 
to see that the individuals of both 
tribes of savages seemed to have lost 
or at any rate sunk their detestation 
of each other in sharing what was 
evidently, as far as they were con- 
cerned, a rather jolly triumphal pro- 
cession following a successful expedi- 
tion. The mentality of both tribes 
was on @ level with that of European 
children. 

The tribes made no difficulty at 
all in arranging their camps for the 
night. The women milked the cows 
and goats. Then they divided them- 
selves into two groups, and the leader 
of those with vertically scarred fore- 
heads ceremoniously presented a 
calabash full of milk to Lewes de 
Havre, while her followers served the 
men who had formed the fighting party. 
The leader of the women with hori- 
zontally scarred foreheads acted simi- 
larly towards John Smith, and then 
with her followers she went around the 
other leaders of the expedition, seeing 
to it that each received a full calabash. 
The remainder of the milk was poured 
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into larger vessels provided by the 
white men, who were left to help 
themselves. The Admiral and the 
other leaders were much amused to 
see how quickly and accurately the 
women decided who should be served 
personally. 

After everyone’s hunger had been 
satisfied the women set to work, 
and soon erected two huts in the 
centre of the enclosure that had 
been allotted to them. They made 
it clear that these huts were for their 
two new chiefs. After consultation, 
the leaders decided that it would be 
good policy to fall in with what were 
obviously the expectations and the 
wishes of the savages, so John Smith 
and Lewes de Havre, not without 
having to endure considerable chaff, 
made their arrangements for the 
night accordingly. But a complica- 
tion arose. The two dwarf girls 
indignantly refused to be parted from 
their lords and masters. Since 
obviously it would not do to offend 
the dwarf tribe, Smith and de Havre 
resigned themselves to the inevitable, 
and the two dwarfs were allowed 
to spend the night as they wished— 
sleeping stretched out across the 
threshold immediately within the door- 
ways of the huts. The remainder of 
the dwarf tribe, true to their instincts, 
after getting their share of bullock 
and goat meat, took to the forest. 
The ‘husbands’ and other males of 
the tall tribe were used as herdsmen 
and porters, and slept in a ring 
around and outside the fort, so that 
they were under observation both 
by the sentries and by the dwarfs 
in the forest. 

As a result of the sea battle with 
the Portuguese ship and the fight 
with the savages, the expedition had 
now lost eleven men killed or died 
of wounds, and eight others in- 
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capacitated by wounds or sickness. 
It was therefore decided to keep 
twenty-five of the tall savages to 
strengthen the crews of the three 
vessels. Fifteen would man the oars 
of the Peter Asmodeus, and five each 
would be useful in the other two 
ships. To wait on these men and 
prepare their food they would also 
keep five women for the crompster 
and two each in the galleons. The 
two dwarf girls were determined not 
to be parted from their masters, 
and it was agreed that they too 
should be taken, if for no _ better 
reason than that the ships’ crews 
had become quite fond of the girl 
who had come to them out of the 
forest. 

It was now the middle of September, 
and the Admiral was anxious to get 
away and continue his journey east- 
wards. The shipwrights had finished 
repairing the Johanis and she was 
ready for re-launching. One more 
trip was made to the village, the 
tribeswomen being allowed to take 
back with them most of the cows 
and goats. Sufficient bullocks had 
been slaughtered to fill the ships’ 
salt tubs, and dried plantains and 
manioc root had been added to the 
ships’ stores. The remainder of the 
pick of the ivory from the village was 
brought into camp and embarked. 

Both tribes enthusiastically assisted 
in the re-launching of the Johanis, 
and the reloading of that vessel with 
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the guns and other gear that had 
been taken out. Room was also 
found in each vessel for half a dozen 
cows and as many goats. Quarters 
were prepared for the slaves, if 
they could properly speaking be so 
described; for competition to be 
selected was keen, and many more 
than twenty-five could have been 
taken had there been room. 

The day before the departure of 
the ships was a day of feasting and 
exchange of presents—a day of plea- 
sure and excitement, but also a day 
of sorrow, particularly for the dwarf 
tribe. Among the presents from the 
dwarfs was a supply of poison antidote 
which John Smith was particularly 
pleased to obtain ; for he was sure it 
would be effective against snake-bite. 

As the three ships drifted down 
the river the next day they were 
followed on both banks by many of 
the dwarfs, who were loath to lose 
sight of the men who had conferred on 
them a lasting obligation by freeing 
them from the tyranny of the cannibal 
tribe. John Smith could not help 
thinking that in many ways the 
mode of life of the big savages was 
superior to that of the dwarfs, and 
he hoped that as a result of the 
lesson they had been taught, and of 
their coming under the domination 
of their women, the rest of the tribe 
would live at peace with the little 
men and women whose real home 
was the forest. 
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A WHALE’S TOOTH. 


BY THOMAS WOODROOFFE, 


As the Chinaman in a fix turns 
to Confucius, so, in moments of 
doubt, the Commodore of the New 
Zealand Station sought guidance from 
the pages of King’s Regulations and 
Admiralty Instructions. But this 
time he did not find it. After some 
hours’ study he could have published 
the Banns of Marriage without a 
hitch, and he knew exactly what to 
do with a fugitive slave, but he still 
had no idea of the procedure when 
presented with a whale’s tooth— 
or even whether he was allowed to 
accept one at all. I can vouch for 
that, because I was the officer detailed 
at this point to help search those 
comprehensive volumes one drowsy 
afternoon at the sugar port of Lautoka 
in Fiji. The trouble had started 
when a note arrived from the District 
Commissioner saying that the chiefs 
of his district intended presenting 
the Commodore with a whale’s tooth, 
and would Thursday afternoon be 
convenient for the ceremony. 

The only bit I had been able to 
find even remotely connected with 
the subject was under ‘‘ Conduct in 
Foreign Ports,’’ wherein officers and 
men are enjoined to ‘“‘show due 
deference and respect to the ceremonies 
and customs of the place, and by their 
correct conduct to ensure the goodwill 
and respect of the inhabitants.’ That 
settled it. The search had only been 
made because the Commodore felt 
that it might be considered a lack 
of good manners on his part not to 
know all about whales’ teeth, but 
the Regulations having failed him, 
the Commissioner was hurriedly in- 


vited to lunch on Wednesday. It 
seemed to me a lot of excitement 
about very little, that all the 
Commodore had to do was drive 
out to wherever it was, make a 
pretty speech, and be back on board 
in time for tea with the thing in his 
pocket. But it was not as simple 
as that. 

The District Commissioner began 
by informing the table over the soup 
that in old Fiji there had been no 
such thing as money. People just 
gave each other presents, which was 
not quite as Utopian as it might 
sound. With your gift you made 
it very clear to the other man what 
you wanted in return, and you might 
have your eye on almost anything 
of his—tobacco, a sleeping-mat, pigs, 
his canoe, or even the right to grow 
vegetables on his land. There was 
a limit, however: you could not 
ask for his wife—she and certain 
other articles were on a list of taboos. 
Even so, the recipient of your generosity 
was bound to hand over or lose face. 
But the quicker he forked out, the 
greater prestige he gained and the 
sooner he could get his own back by 
asking for something more valuable 
in return. The Commodore was faintly 
murmuring something about being 
afraid of Greeks who brought gifts, 
but the Commissioner had just reached 
his point. 

The nearest things to money the 
Fijians had in former days were 
Tambua, or the teeth of sperm whales, 
which were so valuable and conferred 
such terrific prestige on the owner 
that almost anything could be 

I 
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demanded in return. ‘That other 
system of gifts has gone by the board ”’ 
—the D.C. leaned back and: sipped his 
port—“ but they still take this Tambua 
business pretty seriously. It’s a great 
honour to possess one of these teeth ; 
you see, they were only given to 
chiefs. In theory, of course, Com- 
modore, they could demand your 
binoculars, your suit of plus-fours, 
a pound of ship’s baccy, or even a 
trip down to Auckland in the Dunedin. 
At the Show on Thursday you'll be 
expected to make a speech, take part 
in a ceremonial kava drinking, and, 
of course, there'll be the hell of a 
feast—but I expect Ill be able to 
get you off that.” 

The Commissioner passed on the 


decanter. ‘‘Oh, there’s one thing 
I'd forgotten. You have to give the 
tooth back.”’ 


**Give it back?” 

“Yes, before you leave Fiji. You 
see, these teeth are getting so scarce 
in the islands that soon there wouldn’t 
be a whale’s tooth left if the Govern- 
ment hadn’t made an order that 
they have to be returned unobtrusively. 
But don’t bother your head, just slip 
the thing to me some time and I'll 
see it’s returned.” 

“All this,’ observed the Com- 
modore thoughtfully, ‘“‘should be 
issued as a K.R. amendment.”’ 

A strong contingent from the ship, 
including the Commander, the Torpedo 
Lieutenant, and a couple of others, 
landed with the Commodore on Thurs- 
day; for, as he pointed out, the 
tooth was really being presented to 
the Royal Navy, of which he was 
only the representative. We climbed 
out of the D.C.’s car at the entrance 
to a little glade near Natambua, 
the Administrative Headquarters of 
Western Fiji. Five men whom we 
took to be chiefs were sitting cross- 
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legged on the grass in the shade of 
a large tree; a number of their 
retainers either in bark-cloth lava 
lavas or grass skirts and very little 
else sat at a respectful distance in 
the sun, their bodies and faces glisten- 
ing with coconut oil. 

The chiefs came up to greet us, 
while the spectators broke into a 
subdued clapping—the sort of applause 
a batsman gets on his return to the 
pavilion after making sixteen. Then 
we all sat down on a row of chairs 
in the shade, the Commodore looking 
hot and rather miserable in the centre 
between the Commissioner and the 
senior chief, who was European above 
the waist and Fijian below it; he 
wore collar and tie, a silk lava lava, 
and bare feet. About half-way between 
our row and the spectators the kava- 
maker, garlanded with flowers, was 
seated cross-legged on a mat of 
plaited coconut leaf preparing the 
drink in a large wooden bowl. Beyond 
the spectators the smoke of fires rose 
above clumps of bamboo. The pattern 
of the afternoon’s ceremony lay before 
us—speeches, kava, a feast. 

“Just as well, Commodore,’’ I 
overheard the D.C. whispering, “ you 
aren’t attending this function in the 
time of the old chap’s grandfather— 
you'd have been on the menu. A 
feast wasn’t a feast in those days 
without a human steak or two.” 

But the Commodore’s attention was 
on the senior chief, a magnificent old 
man, with an erect carriage and a 
mop of hair like cotton-wool, who had 
now risen to his feet. 

We have been for so long accustomed 
to hiring professionals—whether K.C.s 
or M.P.s—to do our talking for us, 
that oratory is a lost art; but Fijians 
still do their own talking—and this 
was oratory. Nothing less, not even 
the music of the old Fijian’s voice, 
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could have held us so absorbed, for 
we understood not a word of what 
he said. Yet his undulating periods 
seemed to have the surge of the 
Pacific swell, which gathers strength 
and momentum from itself before 
thundering down upon the reef. So 
he, it appeared to us, drawing on his 
imagination or his own experience 
of life, swept on until, with a few 
slow, sonorous words and a graceful 
gesture of his arm, he drove home 
his conclusion. 

The Commissioner gave us_ the 
general drift in a few terse sentences, 
and we learned that the ‘gift’ the 
old man demanded in return was 
permission for himself and the other 
chiefs to visit the Commodore’s mighty 
war canoe, actually to set foot upon 
her decks, not just see her from a 
distance. With a sigh of relief the 
Commodore rose to his feet. There 
was a rustle as the retainers leaned 
forward for a better view, a whisper 
‘“ Tambua,”’ again that gentle applause, 
and the Commodore was holding the 
tooth and examining it with interest. 
It was about the colour and size of 
a small banana. He slipped it into 
his handkerchief pocket. 

The Commodore essayed no rolling 
periods; instead he made a neat 
little speech in which he praised the 
canoes of Fiji for being the most 
seaworthy of all those built in the 
Pacific, and recalled how in their 
old double canoes as many as two 


hundred and fifty warriors used to 


_ Set out on their warlike expeditions. 


From this he passed naturally to 
the bond that exists between all 
seafaring people, and invited the 
chiefs to visit the Dunedin on Monday 
forenoon. He sat down wearing an 
anxious expression, but under cover 
of the applause the Commissioner 
quickly reassured him that Monday 
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would be quite soon enough to repay 
the gift of the tooth, and that, any- 
how, the chiefs would have been 
quite prepared to wait until next 
year. 

This exchange of courtesies was 
of little interest to the kava-maker, 
who had been intent all this time 
upon her work at the bowl; for the 
preparation of kava is no casual 
affair like the shaking of a cocktail. 
By tradition the girl had to be a 
virgin, and the bowl she leaned over 
had never been used for anything 
else but kava. This one was an 
heirloom, worth, I should have thought, 
more than entire sets of teeth—it had 
been carved in a single piece from a 
block of ironwood by craftsmen whose 
only tools were made from stone or 
sea-shell. The bowl was two feet 
across and stood upon five legs which 
grew from its rim; yet the whole 
was perfectly symmetrical, and not 
a mark of those rough tools showed 
upon its smooth and highly polished 
surface. Before we arrived, the girl 
had crushed a few roots of the ‘ava 
plant between two stones, then kneaded 
and squeezed out the pulp in the bowl 
of water. She was now removing the 
last shreds of pulp with a strainer of 
coconut fibre and flicking them deftly 
over a naked shoulder. When at 
last she was satisfied she moved to 
one side of the bowl, and the spectators 
began to clap with a slow regular 
beat—the signal that the drink was 
ready. 

In its time, no doubt, this kava 
bowl had been used at cannibal 
feasts, and the fierce-looking young 
man beside it, who now took the 
centre of the stage, might himself 
have strayed for this one afternoon 
from some Fijian Valhalla. Above 
a rustling kilt of bark - cloth, his 
naked body glistened through chaplets 
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of flowers, and a single hibiscus 
blazed like an oriflamme in his mop 
of fuzzy hair. We gathered that he 
was in the correct rig for a job which 
seemed to combine a feudal cup- 
bearer’s with that of a city toast- 
master. Dipping a cup made from 
a polished half-coconut shell he recited 
the name and rank of the Commodore 
in a loud sing-song voice, to which 
the Commodore replied by clapping 
his hands twice, a gesture he had not 
made since the days when Nanny 
used to ask who liked chocolate 
biscuits at nursery tea. Whereupon 
the young man, in a stilted ritual 
walk and with the cup held at the 
level of his eyes, handed it over with 
a low bow and stood to attention 
two paces off while the Commodore 
drank. On receiving the cup, one 
poured a libation to the ground, 
then finished the rest at a gulp. The 
kava was a milky fluid, and it turned 
out to be quite refreshing, even if 
it did remind one of weak Gregory’s 
Powder. To and fro walked the 
cupbearer, with never a change of 
expression or gait until we had all 
been served: the spectators out in 
the sun watched his every movement, 
and, no doubt, worked up a considerable 
thirst themselves. 

When the first items for the feast, 
roasted pigs, were being carried, still 
smoking, on to the grass plot, the 
Commissioner managed, by some 
miracle of tact, to remove us with- 
out offending our hosts, and over a 
cup of tea in the cool of his bungalow 
the Commodore asked what he should 
do to entertain the chiefs when 


they came on board. 

“Oh, almost any sort of a turn. 
Fire one of your big guns—they’d 
love the noise.” 

‘“* Unfortunately,” returned the Com- 
‘‘we have completed our 


modore, 
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gunnery exercises and I am not 
permitted by the Regulations to 
exceed my quarterly allowance of 
ammunition.” 

““We might run a torpedo, sir,” 
Torps suggested. 

The Commissioner cheered up at 
this. ‘‘A torpedo, I’m sure, would 
tickle °em no end, but it’s a pity,” 
he sighed, ‘‘that you can’t make 
some kind of a bang—so good for 
prestige.” 

As the Commissioner leaned back, 
the same idea hit Torps and myself, 
and until the Commodore stood up 
to go we had our heads together over 
at the window, pretending a great 
interest in the view. 

““You’re senior, you’d better do 
the talking,’ I whispered as we 
piled into the car. The Commodore 
was not at all enthusiastic about the 
plan, which savoured too much of 
deceit or possible bad manners for 
his exalted soul, and Torps got a 
crick in the neck twisting round in 
the front seat to keep up the pressure. 
We overtook the little toy train 
puffing in from the canefields with 
its load for the mill; we jolted over 
its lines on a wooden bridge, and we 
had reached the dusty outskirts of 
Lautoka before we noticed any effect. 
Then it was only because Torps had 
put down a barrage about prestige 
and I had chimed in with that bit 
about ‘“‘ensuring the goodwill and 
respect of the inhabitants.’’ The 
Commodore dropped us at the Tennis 
Club with his reluctant consent for 
us to approach the manager of the 
sugar refinery. 

“Sit down and have a drink,” 
said the manager, wiping his neck 
with a towel. ‘‘Now then, what's 
all this about a favour ?”’ 

It was that old lighter lying derelict 
among the mangroves on the fore- 
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shore; did he need it, or could we 
have it, and we explained why. 

“Oh, that old tub, you can do 
what you like with the damn thing 
if you can get it off the mud and it 
still floats. Payment? Nonsense, 
only too glad to get rid of it; been 
wondering how I could for a long 
time, and now you’ve come along. 
What’s that?’ He laughed and 
ordered another round of drinks. 
‘No, won’t breathe a word to a 
soul.” We drank to the success of 
our plan. 

By lunch-time next day she was 
secured alongside, abreast the torpedo 
party’s workshop in the port waist, 
where the ship’s company spent the 
dinner-hour wondering forcibly, as 
they leaned over the rail, what this 
old hooker might be for. But we 
had to leave them to form their 
own conclusions, because we could 
not risk some libertyman, after a 
pint too many, blurting out the 
whole business in a local bar. So 
the torpedomen and the shipwrights 
nobly kept silence and went about with 
a mysterious air, which maddened 
the rest of the ship’s company until 
evening quarters on Sunday, when 
the Commander let everybody into 
the secret. 

Although the lighter could not 
have carried much in the way of 
molasses, she floated, which was all 
that mattered, because we only wanted 
to blow her up. After they had 
examined her, muttering incantations 
about “five - and - a - quarter - pound 
charges,” ‘‘ hoses,” ‘‘ waterproofed 
cable,” Torps and the Torpedo Gunner 
were sure that she could be made to 
disintegrate in a highly spectacular 
manner when the time came. Our 
plan was to have her moored in 
deep water about a cable off the 
southern tip of Pasco Cay, the little 
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island we used as a gunnery target, 
with a demolition party hidden in 
some convenient vegetation. When 
the chiefs were on board, the ship 
would steam about the bay for a 
little then fire a torpedo, and they 
would be told to watch the lighter. 
The party in the bushes, who could 
not tell when the torpedo crossed the 
target line, would press the firing 
key when we dipped the blue flag, 
and up would go the target in little 
pieces. If that did not impress the 
Fijians and whoop up our prestige, 
then nothing would. The glass being 
steady, we intended to anchor the 
lighter in position that evening, and 
send out the demolition party, with a 
whaler for recovering the torpedo, 
well before the chiefs arrived on 
board next morning. It was all 
quite straightforward, but the Com- 
modore was still lukewarm, though 
he gave no trouble after the Com- 
mander had informed him that now 
the ship’s company were in the know 
he could not be responsible for the 
consequences if the practice were 
cancelled. 

And to judge from the atmosphere 
of suppressed excitement that pervaded 
the whole ship the Commander was 
not far wrong. Stokers off watch, 
their overalls open to the waist; 
cooks, marines, and artisans all mingled 
in the crowd which had gathered at 
the rail. They stared at the torpedo 
party handing down their shiny black 
tins of guncotton and coils of wire, 
they lent a hand when the Chief 
T.I. came bustling through at the 
last moment with the staves of a 
couple of shaken casks which he 
spread loosely along the hold of the 
lighter ‘‘ to make a show if the whole 
issue didn’t go up as intended,’’ and 
they made a lane for the Navigator 
and stood respectfully to attention 
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as he climbed down with his sextant. 
** All correct, sir,’’ reported the Torpedo 
Gunner, and the Officer of the Day 
stepped forward. ‘Carry on, motor- 
boat. The Navigating Officer will 
give you your orders where to anchor 
—and mind how you tow. Got a 
lead-line in the boat?”’ The Cox’n 
rang down, ‘Slow Ahead,’ and as 
the lighter spread a widening pattern 
of ripples over the glassy harbour 
the crowd gave a bit of a cheer, relit 
their fag-ends, and broke up into 
chattering little groups. 

Punctually at nine-fifteen on Monday 
morning the Commissioner trotted up 
the starboard ladder, followed by the 
chisfs, who found most of the ship’s 
officers at the gangway to receive 
them. The last owner of a mop of 
fuzzy hair to set foot on board looked 
familiar, but somehow different. Then 
we of the kava party recognised him 
for the cupbearer. Today he was 
smartly dressed in a well-cut white 
coat and a silk lava lava. Also, he 
wore a Hawks’ tie. The significance 
of this adornment was lost upon 
everybody except the Officer of the 
Watch, who was one of those officers 
who had been sent up to Cambridge 
after the war to have their minds 
broadened. He peered hard for a 
moment, decided that the tie was 
genuine, then, feeling rather like 
Stanley greeting Livingstone, stepped 
forward with his hand out. 

** You were, too? What college ?”’ 
replied the cupbearer cordially. He 
spoke with only the faintest trace 
of an accent. “Yes, I was up at 
Christ’s; Shipley was Master. I 
expect you ran into him; he had a 
soft spot for you naval blokes.”’ 
They walked off together down the 
quarter-deck. ‘‘ Great character, old 
Shippers,”’ the Fijian continued reminis- 
cently ; ““he was mad keen on giving 
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a kava party in the Master’s garden 
under Gray’s mulberry tree—you had 
that damn tree pointed out to you 
if ever you lunched with him—vwell, 
he even borrowed a kava bowl from 
the FitzBilly Museum.”’ 

“But who on earth was he going 
to ask to the show ?”’ 

“It never came off, worse luck.” 
Even the Master of Christ’s, it 
appeared, had been unable to procure 
the necessary roots, though he had 
tried Kew, Whiteley’s, and the Army 
and Navy Stores. ‘‘It nearly broke 
poor old Shipper’s heart,”’ concluded 
the cupbearer, shaking his head sadly. 
** Hullo,”’ he exclaimed suddenly, “‘ this 
is exciting. We seem to be moving.” 
The quarter-deck was rumbling under- 
foot as the engines swung our stern 
round, and we walked forward to 
the bridge. ‘‘ Great fellows for doing 
everything in the proper style, aren’t 
you? Old Shippers always used to 
remark on it.’’ The cupbearer nodded 
at the ensign which had been hoisted 
at the peak now that we were under 
way. This man from Christ’s was 
altogether too observant. 

The island of Pasco Cay with its 
solitary palm tree slid into view as 
we left harbour, and when the long 
coast-line opened out before us the 
chiefs began pointing to the dark- 
green valleys in which their villages 
nestled. We were more interested 
in the island and the black dot in 
the glare just off it. All seemed to 
be well. Even through our glasses 
we could spot no sign of the demolition 
party, and they had hidden the whaler 
on the seaward side of the island, 
out of our sight. I glanced at the 
Commodore ; he wore a guilty, slightly 
furtive air, though the chiefs by now 
were innocently enjoying the sight of 
our bow wave sparkling in the sun 
as we worked up speed. 
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“For Lord’s sake,” I whispered in 
Torps’ ear, “‘ look out for this blighter. 
He’s no simple savage. We were 
up at Cambridge together.” Torps 
received this information with the 
coolness of one who had a low opinion 
of undergraduates. Being the insti- 
gators, Torps and I had been given 
the job of making sure that while 
our guests saw enough they did 
not see too much. It would never 
do for them to be gazing enraptured 
at the spot where the lighter had 
been when the torpedo came to the 
surface some way beyond and started 
sending up white smoke, which is 
the habit of torpedoes with practice 
heads at the end of their run. These 
eagle-eyed gentry would think they 
had seen a whale blowing. So we 
had arranged for them to be safely 
in the engine-room by the time the 
torpedo was due to surface. “ All 
we've got to worry about,” Torps 
answered, “‘is that the damn thing 
runs properly; but I’ve checked the 
settings myself. Let’s take ’em down 
to look at it.”’ At the torpedo tubes 
in the waist one of the tubes’ crew 
explained how, when the Torpedo 
Officer gave the order “ Fire,” this 
monster would be belched over the 
side, would make a bee-line for the 
target, and destroy it. The chiefs 
patted its great red collision-head 
and its sleek oily flanks, and said 
it reminded them of a shark—all 
except the cupbearer, who, from his 
nasty quizzical expression, seemed to 
have ideas of his own on the subject, 
like the small boy who tries to 
bowl out the conjurer at a children’s 
party. 

But I found it hard to believe 
that any member of the Hawks, what- 
ever his deeper loyalties, would inten- 
tionally spoil good entertainment. And 
so it turned out; he might almost 
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have been on our side. While he 
looked with interest at the blue 
flag crackling at the yard-arm, he 
did not ask what it was for. Silent 
as the other chiefs, he watched intently 
as Torps squinted along his sights, and 
leaned with them over the after-end 
of the bridge when Torps gave the 
order “ Fire’’; heard the ting of a 
distant gong, a sort of cough from 
the waist, and exclaimed as loudly 
as any when a long silvery shape leaped 
from the ship’s side. The Fijians 
followed the track speeding across the 
water like an arrow towards the 
target until they lost it in the glare 
off the oily sea. ‘A few minutes to 
wait,’ announced Torps calmly with 
his eye on his stop-watch. 

As the seconds ticked slowly away 
and everybody peered at the island, 
the Engineer Commander arrived in- 
nocently on the bridge as if he had 
merely come up for a look at the 
view. “Stand by, Chief Yeoman ’’— 
Torps spoke very quietly—‘‘ Now!” 
Everyone started at the Yeoman’s 
stentorian bellow, ‘‘ Down of all,’ 
and the flag came down with a run. 
** Eggzecutive signal made, sir, please.” 
But no one heard him; for at that 
moment the black dot gave a lurch, 
then seemed to open out like a flower 
before flying to pieces and raining 
black petals on the sea. The faint 
white splashes ceased, the glare on 
the water was back, but the lighter 
had gone. The chiefs showed every 
intention of remaining on the bridge 
while they discussed this spectacular 
occurrence, but they were shoo’d away 
down below. ‘“‘ Here is the Engineer 
Commander,’’ boomed the Commodore; 
“it is his turn now. He wants to 
show you his engines.’’ The Com- 
modore looked almost cheerful as 
the party, still gabbling hard, reluc- 
tantly left the bridge. 
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The tour below, so the Engineer 
Commander reported later, was not 
a@ great success. Turbines whirring 
unseen within their wooden casings 
failed to thrill the chiefs, which did 
not greatly surprise us; but even 
the roaring, leaping flame inside the 
boilers—usually such a popular sight 
—only had a depressing effect on the 
others after one chief had gloomily 
remarked, ‘‘ Just like hell,’ as he 
peered in through the little door at 
the incandescence. It was a silent, 
thoughtful party which clambered 
up the long steel ladders from ‘A’ 
Boiler-room. But that visit, if a 
bore to the chiefs, had been essential 
to our plans; when they emerged 
once more into the sunlight the ship 
was just entering harbour, and we 
took them up to the fo’c’sle to watch 
the anchor being let go. While they 
watched the blacksmith spit on his 
hands and give a preliminary tap 
to the slip with his hammer, they 
were not to know that far out of 
sight the torpedo was resting safely 
alongside the whaler and that the 
Chief T.I., eating his dinner in the 
shade of the island’s palm tree, had 
just announced that ‘‘them staves 
was the final touch—artistic-like—the 
whole show went off a fair treat.”’ 

On board we thought so _ too, 
especially when lunch in the cuddy 
passed off without incident, except 
that the chief, who had been reminded 
of hell-fire, refused anything to drink. 
And we trooped out on to the quarter- 
deck when the barge was called away, 
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almost certain that no one had the 
slightest suspicion. The affair had 
gone off well—almost too well. 

‘“Very good turn you chaps put 
up,” said the cupbearer as I chatted 
to him at the gangway while we 
waited for the barge; ‘‘I wonder 
what torpedoes cost ’’’ ; and he winked. 

** Did you—— ?”’ 

‘Of course, I tumbled long ago. 
Any child would have. Good heavéns, 
you all went about looking so much 
like conspirators that I knew some- 
thing was up, but I didn’t realise 
what until I saw ‘for practice only’ 
on the head of that torpedo. After 
that I really enjoyed myself. Give 
your game away? What on earth 
for? You chaps treated our whale’s 
tooth business absolutely seriously, 
so why shouldn’t we return the 
compliment ?’’ Half-way down the 
ladder he shouted back, ‘‘ But don’t 
be surprised if you get some more 
gifts tomorrow,’’ and he was laughing 
as the barge shoved off. 

Sure enough, when we sailed for 
Suva next forenoon, two little dots 
athwart our course resolved them- 
selves into two canoes. After a lot 
of excitement we proceeded with 
five elusive sucking - pigs squealing 
about the quarter-deck, and a hundred- 
weight of yams, a few score coconuts, 
and enough bananas to feed a Zoo— 
all dumped round the after-gun. 

““It must be a hint to return the 
tooth,’ said the Commodore when 
this was reported to him; “I forgot 
to give it back.” 
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COMMENT. 


To say that the situation in Berlin 
has been and is alarming is to make 
an obvious understatement. Yet 
during those first critical days at the 
end of June, in London at any rate, 
a determined if unsubstantial optimism 
prevailed, a kind of irrational convic- 
tion that, serious as matters were, the 
worst would not happen; we would 
neither give way nor find ourselves at 
war. So it came about that while 
Marshal Sokolovsky was plumbing the 
depths of truculence, anyone who 
happened to overhear the conversation 
of the average Londoner would have 
gathered that his chief concern was 
not with what was going on at Berlin, 
but with what was going on at Lord’s ; 
it was not whether the Russians were 
going to turn the British out, but 
whether the English were going to 
get the Australians out. 

Such an attitude may be taken to 
imply a reprehensible levity or a flight 
from reality, but it is perhaps proof 
of a deep if unconscious wisdom. It 
may be argued that a preoccupation 
with comparative trivialities, however 
exasperating and incomprehensible to 
the foreigner, has the advantage of 
inducing calm in a crisis. A man’s 
mind is so constituted that he finds 
it hard to think of more than one 
thing at a time ; and if sport is upper- 
most in his thoughts he will have little 
attention to spare for war. 

Yet the position was and is grave 
enough. The possibility of war remains 
very close so long as the Berlin problem 
is unresolved. It cannot be emphasised 
too strongly that, even if a temporary 
accommodation be reached, what the 
Russians have done once they can easily 
do again, and that while the approaches 


to Berlin are in their hands they can 
close them when they please. 

No one of any consequence quarrelled 
seriously with Mr Bevin’s policy or 
suggested that we should give way. A 
fair criticism, however, is that, both 
here and in the United States, our rulers 
have not been very far-sighted. Since 
the beginning of April, if not earlier, 
it has been perfectly clear that some 
such provocation would be offered and 
must be resisted. But the challenge, 
when it came, caught us off our guard. 
We had not decided what to do when 
the Russians acted, nor had we made 
any preparation to do it. So we 
plunged into a flurry of consultations 
and improvisations, of which some at 
least might have been avoided if we 
had planned our tactics beforehand, 
the chief sufferers, of course, being not 
the people of this country or of the 
United States or of France, but the 
population of three-quarters of Berlin. 

The underlying assumption is that 
in the last resort the Soviet Union 
will not force a conflict at present. 
What appears to be true is that the 
Soviet Union does not want a war 
now, which is not quite the same thing. 
A dictator dreads most and can afford 
least a loss of face, and to avoid it will 
sometimes run counter to his better 
judgment. The Russians have lately 
had a sequence of set-backs. There 
were the Italian elections; there was 
the business of Marshal Tito and the 
Jugoslavs ; there has been the more 
recent rebuff in Finland. Without any 
wish to rush into a war, the Kremlin 
might find itself driven forward by its 
own reverses. 

The breach between Stalin and Tito 
was a mysterious affair. It came as 
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the climax to a lot of quiet dissatisfac- 
tion in Moscow. Dictators, however, 
unlike democracies, will seldom wash 
their dirty linen in public, and beyond 
an intimation that headquarters did not 
favour the idea of a Balkan federation, 
with which Tito and Dimitrov of 
Bulgaria had been toying, little of the 
trouble was allowed to leak out. Nor 
was Cominform’s indictment, when it 
came, very illuminating. It mentioned 
most of the “‘’isms’’ which Moscow 
dislikes, from Chauvinism to Trotsky- 
ism, and declared that Tito had them 
all, and in addition was suffering 
from “‘ grandeeism ’’ and megalomania. 
The only point which emerged clearly 
from the rigmarole was that Stalin had 
lost his old liking for Tito and thought 
he ought to go. 

To some extent this may be no more 
than the reluctance of one dictator to 
endure the rivalry of another. Tito 
was becoming altogether too inde- 
pendent. He was having ideas of his 
own. He was busily encouraging the 
theory that the Jugoslavs had liberated 
themselves with very little assistance 
from the Red Army. His portraits 
were becoming more and those of Stalin 
less common in the shop windows. 
That would not do. There is no more 
room for two cocks on the Communist 
dunghill than there was for two kings 
in Brentford. Or, to put it differently, 
the satellite must be content with its 
station and not aspire to be an inde- 
pendent star with satellites of its own. 

But the breach cannot be entirely 
explained by the circumstance that 
dictators do not suffer one another 
gladly. Marxism, ever since its 
beginnings, has lived by cannibalistic 
quarrels of this kind. Karl Marx him- 
self was always founding societies, 
falling out with his fellow-members, 
and finally excommunicating them. 
He repeated the process so often that 
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in the end he had no colleague except 
Engels and barely enough supporters 
to start a University club. After his 
death the movement went on. The 
Mensheviks broke away from the 
Bolsheviks, Trotsky was forced into 
exile, the ‘‘ Old Guard ”’ was liquidated, 
and so on. The expulsion of Tito by 
Cominform is therefore in the best 
Marxist tradition. 

Nor is that all that can be said. 
There are indications of the working 
of another rivalry, this time between 
the Politburo under Molotov and 
Cominform under Zdhanov. Apart 
from the fact that these two men 
are most likely to dispute the succession 
to Stalin, no Foreign Office in any 
country cares to have outsiders tres- 
passing on its territory. If it is true 
that Molotov has never liked Comin- 
form, he probably likes it still less now. 
He would hardly have chosen so awk- 
ward a time to have a reckoning with 
Jugoslavia as one when he was heavily 
involved in the business at Berlin. 

How far Tito will succeed in his 
defiance is still uncertain. He appears 
to have begun well, first by disposing 
rapidly of Hebrang and Zhujovitch, the 
two colleagues who are believed to have 
been his designated successors, and 
secondly by mobilising the nationalistic 
spirit of Jugoslavia against Albania. 
Yet on the long term his prospects are 
not so good. Tsarist Russia had her 
own ways, which were effective rather 
than nice, for dealing with recalcitrant 
Balkan countries ; and under the Bol- 
shevists the technique has certainly 
not deteriorated. Besides an over- 
whelming preponderance of strength, 
Stalin has as good a Fifth Column in 
Jugoslavia as he has anywhere; and 
so many Jugoslavs have such good 
reasons for disliking Tito that they 
will take any opportunity of getting 
rid of him, even if it only means replac- 
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ing one dictator by another. Tito, too, 
has neither allies nor friends, except 
possibly and surreptitiously Dimitrov 
of Bulgaria. He has gone out of his 
way to insult and estrange the western 
democracies, and after all that he has 
said and done can scarcely hope to woo 
them successfully now. Nor, if he tried, 
would any one of them be so foolish 
as to be deceived by so obvious a 
manceuvre. For once democracy can 
be the tertius gaudens, who, if he does 
not come into his own when thieves 
fall out, can at least congratulate him- 
self if, at the end of the quarrel, there 
is one thief the less. 


“It might have been worse: it 
might have been Vandenberg.” This 
obituary notice of the Republic Con- 
vention from Colonel M‘Cormick, whose 
dislike of Britain is almost a neurosis, 
might have been paralleled by other 
men with other opinions. “It might 
have been worse: it might have been 
Taft.” ‘“‘It might have been worse : 
it might have been Martin.’’ No one 
was really enthusiastic over the choice 
of Governor Dewey as the Republican 
candidate. He is a correct, courageous, 
hard-working, and efficient executive 
officer, an excellent Governor of a 
State, but an uninspiring personality 
of something less than Presidential 
stature. A few years ago Professor 
Laski, in a book on the American 
Presidency which was among his more 
commendable publications, remarked 
upon the frequency with which the 
office had lifted and enlarged the man. 
Governor Dewey has one great virtue : 
he is ready to learn. He has travelled 
a long way since 1944, and his journey 
has been in the right direction. He 
is still moving, and what he will make 
of the White House is possibly less 
important than what the White House 
will make of him. 
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A month before the Convention most 
informed Americans were favouring the 
prospects of Senator Vandenberg. On 
the critical day, however, the Senator 
did not even make a bid for nomination, 
the truth being that he genuinely did 
not want it. He is an old man for his 
years and the Presidential office has 
no attraction for him. It might not 
give him any more power to promote 
the causes for which he has worked so 
hard : it might even have left him with 
less; for as Leader of the Senate and 
Chairman of the important Foreign 
Relations Committee he is in a key 
position which he would have to leave. 
He was ready to run if the alternative 
looked like being one of the old isola- 
tionists. He would have preferred 
Stassen, but was content with Dewey. 

The Democratic Convention, meet- 
ing on 12th July, was faced with the 
problem of an obvious candidate pre- 
destined to defeat. For the Party to 
adopt President Truman looked like 
an invitation to catastrophe; for it 
to reject him was to abandon one 
of the oldest traditions in American 
politics and to admit the short-comings 
of its own Administration. There was 
the further obstacle that the President 
himself was by no means convinced of 
the hopelessness of his position. The 
opinions of a President, like those of 
a king, are often formed by those who 
surround him, and a courtier is seldom 
a good adviser. Strange as it may 
appear, President Truman genuinely 
believes that he and his Administration 
are well liked and will probably win. 
Not long ago a friend out walking with 
him noticed that he was chuckling to 
himself, and asked him why. “ At the 
shock those Republicans are going to 
get,’ was the reply, ‘‘ when they find 
out what a fight I’m going to give 
them.”’ 

General Eisenhower was the only 
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man in America who could have saved 
the situation for the Democrats. He 
is the most popular figure in the United 
States and the man whom, under a 
free choice, the people would probably 
make their President. But it was not 
to be. President Truman’s reluctance 
to be set aside might have been over- 
come ; the General himself might have 
disposed of the doubt that he was a 
Democrat; but his consistent and 
repeated refusals to accept nomination 
were decisive. His formal rejection 
was very different from the coy dis- 
claimer expected from a would-be 
Presidential candidate. At first this 
verdict was not treated as final. Just 
as the nolo episcopari of St Ambrose, 
Gibbon’s “‘ reluctant magistrate,” was 
swept aside by public acclamation, so 
in the past more than one distinguished 
American has been “ drafted”’ to an 
office he has declined. ‘* Drafting ”’ is 
a practice peculiar to the United States : 
it is difficult to resist and, in fact, has 
never been resisted. It was argued 
that if the Democratic Convention 
“* drafted ’’ General Eisenhower to be 
its candidate, he could hardly, without 
dereliction of duty, refuse to obey the 
call. But “ drafting’? assumes an 
inner readiness and, as the days passed, 
the General underlined his intentions 
so emphatically that even his most 
ardent supporters were disheartened ; 
and when they desisted the nomination 
had become so depreciated a commodity 
that no possible candidate, except the 
President, would touch it. 

It should not be supposed that a 
Republican victory, now regarded as 
a foregone conclusion, will mean a sharp 
change in policy. The party division 
in the United States is no true index 
of opinion. The Democrat of the Deep 
South, who believes in racial dis- 
crimination and probably has a secret 
weakness for Colonel Lynch, is a very 
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different man from the Democrat of, 
say, Illinois, who is a Liberal and 
probably a Trade Unionist ; while the 
sort of Republican who works in Wall 
Street has little in common with the 
sort of Republican who lives on Main 
Street. Change is the essence of 
democratic government, and the affinity 
being often greater between men of 
different parties than between those 
who carry the same label, the party 
division has lost much of its old mean- 
ing and become little more than the 
constitutional mechanism by which one 
lot of men goes out and another lot 
comes in. An overwhelming majority 
of Americans, irrespective of what 
they call themselves, think very much 
alike today. They want to send aid 
to Europe, to rebuild the defences of 
the United States, to resist the agres- 
sions of Russia, and to check inflation. 
The Democrats are more patient of 
controls, and the Republicans are more 
partial to tariffs. But allowing for 
some difference in method, the change 
will be in persons rather than in policies. 
One serious result, however, will follow. 
Under the rule of “spoils,’”’ a clean 
sweep is likely to be made of the 
former Administration’s appointments 
to high offices. The departure of 
President Truman will matter less 
than the disappearance of such men 
as General Marshall or Mr David 
Lilienthal or the present Ambassador 
to the United Kingdom, Mr Lew 
Douglas. They are men who can ill 
be spared at the present time from the 
work they have been doing. The first 
two will undoubtedly go with the 
present Administration, though the 
bi-partisan foreign policy may keep 
Mr Douglas where he is. 


The British Nationality Bill, with 
its new and infelicitous category of 
“ Citizens of the United Kingdom and 
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Colonies,” is at once a lesson on the 
virtue of a certain ambiguity in defining 
the Imperial relationship and a warning 
against too precipitous an interference 
with the old terminology. With every 
recognition that some change is im- 
plicit in the Statute of Westminster, it 
was a pity to hurry into legislation 
over a matter which should first have 
been discussed at an Imperial Con- 
ference. Yet if the Bill brings no 
other advantage, at least it has led 
people to give more serious thought 
to the structure of the Empire. For 
their further assistance two books 
have been recently published. Mr 
Hector Bolitho’s Imperial symposium # 
is a skilful blend of instruction and 
entertainment. It unites the literary 
virtues with the massive informative- 
ness of a Year Book, and in a com- 
paratively small compass gives a 
complete picture of the British Empire 
today. Mr Bolitho’s contributors are 
content to adorn a tale without point- 
ing a moral. Side by side with this 
book, anyone who wishes to bring his 
Imperial thinking up to date might 
profitably read Mr H. V. Hodson’s 
new work. The Empire of George III. 
began to vanish with the American 
Colonies and disappeared altogether 
with the Durham Report. The kind of 
Empire which followed and is often 
associated with Rudyard Kipling had 
many merits, as well as the flaws which 
are now remembered only too readily. 
It had its extravagances, and although 
its ‘signature tune’ was the “‘ Reces- 
sional,’ its mood was often better 


' reflected in ‘Land of Hope and Glory”’; 


or by Rhodes’s young man who, when 
dying, wondered if in a future life he 
would find planets which he might 
paint red. Yet the White Man’s 
Burden was no ignoble creed, and the 
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purpose of Empire, if often crudely 
expressed and sometimes accompanied 
by high-handed methods, brought 
peace, order, and well-being to millions 
of people who for centuries had had 
little of any of these blessings. That 
Empire, too, after resisting the shocks 
of the First World War, passed with 
the Statute of Westminster. Soa Third 
British Empire was born, to take, in 
its turn, the stress of war and to come 
through shaken but entire. 

Mr Hodson reminds us that this Third 
Empire, too, has passed. Thought, as 
usual, lags behind fact in this country, 
but even more in the Dominions; and 
he believes that the answer to the 
question whether the events of the last 
three years are the throes of dissolution 
or the birth pangs of a new Empire will 
depend very largely upon the rapidity 
with which we adapt ourselves to the 
new conditions. These demand a 
streamlined Empire, trimmed of the 
last Victorian excrescences and ad- 
justed to post-war economics and the 
strategy of the Atomic Age. 

With much in this point of view 
there can be little disagreement. The 
Dominions, having discovered the bless- 
ings of independence, are now facing 
the necessity of interdependence. The 
trouble is that the new knowledge has 
not yet spread very far. The leaders 
go before and the people follow after— 
long after. Many of the leaders are 
beginning to talk the language of closer 
co-operation, but the people are still 
lisping the old arguments of Dominion 
nationalism. Even some of the leaders 
have not mastered the new vocabulary. 
During the war Mr Mackenzie King was 
alarmed and indignant when a States- 
man from the United Kingdom mildly 
suggested the advantages of a co- 
ordinated foreign policy for the Com- 





1 ‘The British Empire.’ 


Edited by Hector Bolitho. 
2 ‘Twentieth Century Empire.’ By H. V. Hodson. 


(Batsford.) 
(Faber.) 
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monwealth; and the recent election 
in South Africa has brought into 
power a set of men who have neither 
learnt, nor apparently wish to learn, 
the alphabet of co-operation. Mr 
Hodson puts a case for a Common- 
wealth Council and Secretariat which 
is unanswerable in logic, but unhappily 
does not enter at present into practical 
politics. 

There is the further difficulty that 
while the Dominions are slowly falling 
into a centripetal movement, the 
Colonies are on the opposite course. 
With each new development in the 
direction of self-government has come 
a craving for the pace to be faster, for 
the bonds of unity to be stretched till 
they become so tenuous that snapping- 
point is near. With growing autonomy 
is @ growing impatience of anything 
that could be a reminder of a dependent 
past. Burma has already gone; and 
only an optimist would confidently 
assert the continued adherence of 
India or even of Pakistan. That 
this should be so is not altogether 
surprising. The road from dependency 
to equal partnership has no short-cuts ; 
it leads inevitably through the dry 
places of extreme nationalism ; and if 
the wilderness is too severe a trial, 
the journey may be abandoned before 
the Promised Land is reached. So 
at the moment in this new Empire 
the Dominions appear to be moving 
cautiously towards closer union and 
the Colonies towards a greater inde- 
pendence. The problem that will test 
the statesmanship of the Common- 
wealth in the days that are coming 
is how to maintain an essential unity 
under these competing strains; to go 
neither too fast nor too slow, too much 
either in the one direction or in the 
other. 

The present links are largely in- 
tangible and invisible. There is, of 
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course, the Crown, pre-eminent and 
essential. There are communications 
by sea and air, which might be much 
improved. There is trade, nourished 
by preference, but perhaps still more 
by goodwill. There is confidential 
consultation, with an exchange of 
information on a scale and of an 
importance scarcely appreciated out- 
side the offices concerned. There is 
defence. There is a network of societies 
and institutions, such as the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs or 
the Empire Press Union. Of even 
greater significance is the kind of 
activity represented by the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, which is 
convening a Conference of Common- 
wealth legislators during the coming 
autumn. Its value is twofold. In the 
first place, it provides a meeting ground 
on a Parliamentary level for repre- 
sentatives not only of the Dominions, 
but also of Colonial Legislatures with 
unofficial majorities, and is the only 
forum at which the problems of the 
whole Empire can at present be dis- 
cussed. In the second place, it avoids 
any aggravation of nationalist sensi- 
tiveness, particularly in the newer 
Dominions, by representing the prin- 
ciple of equal partnership. Many of 
our overseas friends combine a linger- 
ing suspicion of Whitehall and Downing 
Street with a real reverence for West- 
minster. Those who might not care 
to confer on the administrative ground 
are very ready to meet on the Parlia- 
mentary. 

It would seem, therefore, that in 
the immediate future the advance 
must lie along lines like these, rather 
than in an attempt to create more 
formal instruments of union, such as 
a Commonwealth Council and a Secre- 
tariat. These should come in time; 
they are natural and logical develop- 
ments ; the case for them is unanswered 
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and should not be allowed to accumu- 
late dust in some forgotten pigeon-hole. 
But by pressing them unduly now we 
are much more likely to defeat than 


to serve Our purpose. 


The unkind gibe that one day, out- 
side Number Ten Downing Street, a 
large empty motor-car drew up—out 
of which stepped the Prime Minister, 
had sufficient truth in it to sting, 
though not quite enough to explain 
the phenomenon of Mr Attlee. As 
politicians go, he has lasted fairly well. 
He has been leader of his Party since 
1935; and if the Socialists should win 
the election of 1949, any other Prime 
Minister is at present unthinkable. Mr 
Roy Jenkins, in his recent ‘ interim 
biography,’? does what a man can— 
which is perhaps not very much—to 
turn his subject into an interesting 
and even a dramatic figure; and he 
cannot be blamed if at the end of it 
all a monument of negative virtue 
appears. At the various crises of his 
life Mr Attlee won, not so much 
because he was Mr Attlee, as because 
he was not Mr Morrison or Dr Dalton 
or Mr Winston Churchill. The analogy 
of Lord Liverpool leaps to the mind. 
He, too, was no dynamic personality ; 
and he had the succession less from 
any obvious merit of his own than 
because he was not Canning or Castle- 
reagh. And, let it be recalled, he kept 
his place without interruption for 
fifteen years, which was a longer reign 
than any Prime Minister had before 
him since Robert Walpole or after 
him until now. A more modern and 
possibly a better analogy is Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman, leader because 
his party did not want Sir William 
Harcourt or Lord Rosebery, and 
Prime Minister because the country 
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was tired of the intellectual fireworks 
of Mr Balfour and the Imperial adven- 
tures of Mr Chamberlain. 

Mr Attlee became leader of the 
Socialist Party by a series of chances, 
of which not the least was the con- 
venient way in which his rivals 
cancelled each other out. It was said 
of Mr Bonar Law that he “rose 
between two stools,” and much the 
same is true of Mr Attlee. He became 
Prime Minister not only because the 
country was tired of the Conservatives, 
but also because at heart it wanted a 
change from Mr Churchill. Living on 
the Churchillian level had been ex- 
hilarating in time of war, but seemed 
likely to be tiresome in time of peace. 
So it chose a man of whom little was 
known, save that he was quiet and 
very hard-working and was said to be 
a good chairman for a difficult com- 
mittee. As a recipe for a Prime 
Minister these ingredients sound a little 
meagre, and Mr Jenkins is at pains to 
enlarge them—with what success his 
readers must judge for themselves. 

Mr Attlee came of a middle-class 
Conservative family living in Putney. 
For a time he had a governess who 
came to the Attlees from the Churchills, 
and must have found little Clem a 
refreshing change after little Winston. 
At Haileybury, and afterwards at 
Oxford, he plodded inconspicuously 
along. He read unenthusiastically for 
the Bar, was called, and once earned 
ten guineas by drafting a bill for the 
Licensed Victuallers. That appears 
to have been his most notable forensic 
achievement. An almost fortuitous 
visit to Stepney took him into a new 
world, and presently into a new way 
of life; for abandoning Putney and 
the Conservative Party, he became 
manager of the Haileybury Mission 





1 ‘Mr Attlee.” By Roy Jenkins. 
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in the East End of London and a 
convert to Socialism. So he found 
both his real work and the gateway 
to that political life for which he had 
always had a hankering. 

The war of 1914-18 interrupted his 
quiet labours. When he joined the 
Army he was thirty-one. (At the same 
age Mr Churchill had been in four wars 
and a prison, written several books, 
and was about to become an Under- 
Secretary in a Liberal Government.) 
During the war Mr Attlee was a sound 
but undistinguished company officer ; 
and when it was over he returned to 
the East End and the social organisa- 
tions he helped to manage. He was 
also Susy in local politics, becoming 
in time a member of the Borough 
Council and Mayor of Stepney; and 
in 1922 he was elected Member of 
Parliament for Limehouse. Seven 
years later his persevering industry 
and a growing reputation for being 
a ‘“‘safe’’ man brought him minor 
office in Mr Ramsay MacDonald’s 
second Government. His real oppor- 
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tunity came in 1931, when nearly 
every leader of the Socialist Party 
went down to defeat, and by a process 
of elimination he was chosen second- 
in-command to George Lansbury. By 
1935, when Lansbury resigned, many 
of the old figures were back in the 
House; but if Mr Attlee had not 
distinguished himself in any direction, 
he had not noticeably blundered, nor 
had he made any enemies, and if no 
one had much to say for him, no one 
had anything against him. So he 
became leader of the Party. 

The rest of the story is _ better 
known. Mr Jenkins ends with the 
election of 1945, when Mr Attlee 
showed an unexpected tactical ability 
in his exchanges with Mr Churchill. 
Since then he has more than fulfilled 
the expectation that he would make 
a good chairman of a difficult com- 
mittee. The committee is undoubtedly 
difficult ; and if successful chairman- 
ship is the best qualification to be 
a Prime Minister in these days, the 
nation’s choice is justified. 
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